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A 

NEW 

NOVEL 

b 

ARTHUR 

STRINGER 


A uthor of 

THE 

PRAIRIE 

WIFE 


The Door of dread 

We have to do here with the United States Secret Service, with 
foreign agents and international spies, with stolen secrets of the Army and 
Navy. The art of the author unfolds a narrative of absorbing interest 
sweeping the reader from episode to episode with a thrill on every page’ 
Each adventure really happens. The characters live. The heroine is 
unique, combining in her small person deep craft, superb courage and the 
heart of a child. Climax after climax follow naturally and consistently 
always with suspense and always with surprise. ’ 

Illustrated by M. Leone Bracket. $1.25 net 

THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY. PUBLISHERS 
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SOME SCRIBNER FICTION 


NAN OF MUSIC 
MOUNTAIN 

By FRANK H. SPEARMAN 
Illustrated in color 

. By N. C. WYETH 

“It is a romantic story because it deals sim¬ 
ply and realistically with the fine, true, 
elemental things of life, and sees them with 
fresh and reverent eyes.”— N. Y. Times. 

“There is never a dull moment in the tale. 
... By this book Mr. Spearman has added 
materially to his stature as a teller of tales of 
the great West in its lawless days.”— N. Y. 
Evening Post . 

$i.35 net . 



T he Portion of a Champion 

By FRANCIS o SULLIVAN TIGHE 

A Thrilling Romance of Fifth Century, Ireland 

“It certainly is good robust reading, with 
a touch in it of the childhood of the world, 
of brave men and shrewd blows, of physical 
prowess, desperate daring and the love of 
one beautiful . woman.*’— N. Y. Tribune. 

$i.35 net. 


The Symphony Play 

By JENNEXTE LEE 

“All the delicate fragments, beautifully 
carved and full of sweet, symbolic meaning, are 
quick with remarkable psychology and strongly 
suggest their creator’s prefatory forecast of ‘the 
new play’ as ‘not the embodiment of life—but 
almost, as in Maeterlinck, a disembodiment— 
thin as a veil between two worlds, revealing 
and hiding and holding the meaning and sig¬ 
nificance of what passes on the stage.’ ” 

$1.00 net. —Chicago Herald. 


Father Bernard’s Parish 

By FLORENCE OLMSTEAD 

An intensely sympathetic novel revealing 
the romance of the life of the poorer people 
in a great city of mingled races. It is a 
story of New York—not of Fifth Avenue, 
Broadway, or Wall Street—but of the tene¬ 
ment districts with their comedy and tragedy, 
and, above all, the clash and commingling 
of nationality. $1.25 net. 


The Long Road Home 

By RALPH D. PAINE 

The New York Times. says: “It is an in¬ 
teresting, well-related tale, with plenty of action, 
occasional touches of humor, a fine, manly hero; 
a clear-headed, strong-willed heroine, and some 
likable minor characters.” 

Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


Remating Time 

By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 

This inimitable amusing story of the “happy 
divorce,” by which four utterly mismated and 
quite unhappy persons are interchanged and 
plunged suddenly into a seventh heaven, is one 
of Mr. Williams* most characteristic stories. 

50 cents net. 


The Conscript Mother 

By ROBERT HERRICK 

This beautiful story of the devotion of an 
Italian mother to her soldier son in the days 
just before and after Italy’s entrance into the 
war is perhaps the finest bit of short fiction the 
European conflict has produced. 

50 cents net. 


f^BOOKsjj? 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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HELD TO ANSWER 

By Peter Clark Macfarlane 

“In ‘Held To Answer’ we have what is optimistically called ‘a big 
emotional American novel.* There is no denying the truthful application of 
these adjectives. Tt is big, it is emotional, it is undeniably American.”— 
Boston Transcript. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 

SUSAN CLEGG AND HER 
LOVE AFFAIRS 

By Anne Warner 

The final record of a character unique in American fiction—the last humorous work of this 
author * Frontispiece. $1.30 net. 

THE STRANGERS’ WEDDING 

By W. L. George 

The story of a young man who married beneath him, of which The Bookman says: “It represents 
another stride forward as great as the one w 7 hich separates ‘The Second Blooming* from the work 
he has done before.** 45 o pages. Cloth. $1.35 net. 



AN AMIABLE 
CHARLATAN 

By ELPhillips Oppenheim 

“One of the most delightful de¬ 
tective stories yet written by Mr. Op¬ 
penheim.*’— Reedy’s Mirror. 

Illustrated. $1.30 net. 



MILDEW 

MANSE 

By Belle K. Maniates 

“Promises a treat, for it is a story 
with a laugh on every page.”— St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


THE BLIND MAN’S EYES 

By William MacHarg and Edwin Balmer 

If the reader once gets started on it he will not be satisfied till he has got to the last page 
which is the criterion of a first class mystery story.” — New York Sun. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.35 net. 

THE HEART of THUNDER MOUNTAIN 

By Edfrid A. Bingham 

Strong, yet wholesomely emotional, this story of a woman’s life and 
its service will appeal to all who like a good novel.”— Boston Transcript. 

With frontispiece. $1.35 net. 

THE PHANTOM HERD 

By B. M. Bower 

A virile story of cow-punchers and cameras from Montana to Mexico. 

•“ er ^ is a better story of action than all our blood-and-thunder writers 
together have achieved.” — Boston Transcript. With frontispice. $1.30 net. 



Publishers 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Boston 
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“The most important and timely of the books 
of the month. Its value, however, is far more 
than transient; and it will undoubtedly exercise 
a permanent influence upon American opinion 
and action .”—Review of Reviews. 

With maps. $1.75 net 


THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE 

By Albert Bushnell Hart 


MY FOURTEEN MONTHS AT THE FRONT 

By William J. Robinson 

No one will reproduce quite so faithfully the views and emotions of the average 
American lad plunged into such a whirlpool of horrors .—New 1 ork Times. $1.00 net. 


SIDE-STEPPING ILL HEALTH 

By Edwin F. Bowers, M. D. 

“A jovial and potential aid to the puzzled average citizen in his perpetual conflict with 
reforming fanatics and fanatical reformers. Any one of Dr. Bowers’ numerous pointers 
is well worth the price of the book .”—Philadelphia North American. $ I -35 ftet. 


THE SPIRIT 
OF FRANCE 

By Owen Johnson 

“He relates vividly the im¬ 
pressions made on him by a 
visit to the French front.”— 
Neiv York Sun. 

Fully illustrated. $1.35 net. 


The Summer 
Time Is the 
Time for 

BURGESS' 

Bedtime - Story 
Books. 

Two New 
Titles 


SOULS ON 
FIFTH 

By Granville Barker 

“Fantastically keen. This 
strange little psychic fantasy 
embodies quaint philosophy 
and speculations concerning 
the spirits uf dead New York¬ 
ers .”—Chicago Herald. 

$1.00 net. 


THE PLAYS OF GRANVILLE BARKER 


THE MARRYING OF ANN LEETE. THE VOYSEY INHERITANCE 
WASTE. THE MADRAS HOUSE. ANATOL 

By Laurence Housman and Granville Barker 


Prunella: or Love in a Dutch Garden 

The best of Mr. Barker’s and Mr. Housman’s work is here represented in individual 
volumes. Each hound in cloth, $1.00 net. 


THE INFLUENCE 
OF JOY 


By George Van Ness Dearborn 


This new volume in the Mind and Health 
Series presents the latest findings of both psy¬ 
chology and physiology as to the effects of joy 
on the human organism. 1 2 mo. $1.00 net. 


Publishers LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Boston 
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THE SICS OF 
FREEDOM 




Some New Appleton Novels 


The Better Man 

By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
Author of “Athalie,” etc. 

Stories of the woods in which the man who has justice on his 
s : de is victorious—miniature masterpieces of Mr. Chambers' art. 
More entertaining stories of love and adventure Mr. Chambers has 
never written, yet none more purposeful, for each is, in effect, 
an eloquent plea for the preservation of our game and our forests. 

Illustrated by Henry Hutt. $1.30 net. 

Uneasy Money 

By PELHAM GRENVILLE WODEHOUSE 
Author of “Something New” 

A book of constant chuckles. A humorous story of a chase for 
a fortune which resulted in a happy struggle to avoid it. A delicious 
fantasy. Mr. Wodehouse is a born humorist. .His fun is 
spontaneous—and it ' is clean. You are bound to enjoy it—what¬ 
ever may be your taste in reading—for it is restful, and humorous 
and full of human nature. 

Illustrated by Clarence F. Underwood. $1.35 net. 

We Three 

By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 

Author of “The Penalty,” etc. 

The story of a man, his wife and the other man—the eternal 
triangle, among the smart set. A vivid, realistic picture of New 
York society life—a protest against modern extravagance—a warning 
against the cocktail-tango pace. Mr. Morris has already taken his 
place among the American novelists who count. “We Three” will 
make that place secure. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 

The Sign of Freedom 

By ARTHUR GOODRICH 
Author of “Gleam o’ Dawn,” “The Balance of Power” 

A romance of patriotism in which the hero, after years of 
association with small-souled, hard and cruel men, discovers his 
own country and rises supreme above personal pettiness through 
love and his devotion to his country’s flag. 

Illustrated by William Hottinger. $1.35 net. 

The Cruise of the Jasper B. 

By DON MARQUIS 
Author of “Danny’s Own Story” 

A book with a thousand laughs. Clement J. Claggett, a news¬ 
paper man, unexpectedly inherits half a million dollars. He invests 
in a boat, the “Jasper B.” with the idea of becoming a pirate, 
and then begins a series of experiences that include everything 
front mysterious murders to real romance. Cloth. $1.30 net. 

The Golden Hope 

By GRACE SARTWELL MASON 

A stirring Western romance. Two men and a woman battle 
with love in the California desert where East and West meet in 
the struggle with the irrigation octopus. The irresistible charm of 
the West is woven into every line of this delightful story and the 
call to a wider freedom of life and love grips the reader from 
the first. Illustrated. $r.35 net. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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Some New Appleton Novels 


Mary Rose of Mifflin 

By FRANCES R. STERRETT 
Author of “Up the Road with Sallie,” “The Jam Girl” 

Mary Rose is one of the dearest little human beings imaginable. 
She just brims over with good cheer, and her recipe for making 
friends is guaranteed never to fail. Read how she turns a gloomy 
big apartment house in a selfish city into a veritable sun-parlor. 
It is a story of good cheer, and Mary Rose says: “The wav to 
make friends is to be friendly.” Illustrated. $1.25 net. 

I Spy 

By NATALIE SUMNER LINCOLN 
Author of “C. O. D.,” etc. 

Miss Lincoln’s new novel deals with the Herman spies at 
work in \\ ashington, D. C. Through some mysterious channel 
important government information becomes public property; an 
effort is made to steal a valuable military invention, and a terrible 
murder is accomplished. Mystery follows mystery, leading to 
innumerable complications and not until the very last page of 
the story is the solution found. Illustrated. $1.30 net. 

The Black Eagle Mystery 

By GERALDINE BONNER 

Author of “The Girl at Central,” etc. 

An ingenious detective story, in which clever little Molly 
Babbitts, the Molly Morganthau of “The Girl at Central,” dis¬ 
covers the first clue. Her method of search and the way she reports 
the discovery would make a professional detective green with envy. 

Illustrated by F. D. Steele. $1.30 net. 

Rich Man, Poor Man 

By MAXIMILIAN FOSTER 
Author of “The Whistling Man” 

A famous writer once said that a girl in choosing her husband, 
should consider what her worldly position at forty will be. In this 
story, the heroine for whom a man committed a felony has to 
decide in a minute whether she shall choose the position or the man 

Illustrated. $1.30 net. 

A Warwickshire Lad 

By GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN 
Author of “Emmy Lou,” etc. 

All over the United States elaborate ceremonies, pageants, 
masques, school and civic celebrations are being planned for the 
celebration of the 300th anniversary of Shakespeare’s death. This 
delightful little story of the poet’s boyhood will be one of the 
books of the hour. Illustrated, cloth. $1.00 net. 

Peace—At Any Price 

By PORTER EMERSON BROWNE 

Author of “A Fool There Was,” etc. 

A preparedness plan for pacifists. In a deliciously humorous 
manner the author sketches a real programme for peace loving 
people who delude themselves into thinking that well meaning 
farmer folk can snatch up shot guns and pitchforks and cope with 
the war machinery of the present day. 

Illustrated by Peter Newell. Cloth, 50 c. net. 



D. APPLETON AND COMPANY PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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FOUR LEADING 


Books for Every School, Every Library, 
Every Home—Just Out 


The Work and Play Books 

Work That Is Play—Fun That Is Instructive 


tfJT These books provide fascinating things for growing boys and girls 
to do and make that at the same time are useful and instructing. 
The Boy Scout Movement, the Camp Fire Girls, the Montessori Method, 
the Gary School System—all point to the idea expressed in the “Work 
and Play Books"—the new educational idea—the idea of vocational play. 
The “Work and Play Books" are planned and written to meet the 
widespread demand for vocational training in home and school. 
The titles are :— 


CARPENTRY 

ELECTRICITY 

GARDENING 

HOME DECORATION 

HOUSEKEEPING 


Each book contains 

A Colored Frontispiece. 

Eight Full-page Half-tone Illustrations. 
Hundreds of Line Cuts. 

ELEVEN VOLUMES, each, net, $1.00. 
Complete set, boxed, net, $11.00. 


MECHANICS 
NEEDLECRAFT 
OUTDOOR WORK 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 
WORKING IN METAL 
GUIDE AND INDEX 


Window display now ready. 
Five-panel cut-out in colors, full 
of human interest. Also im¬ 
printed 24-p. illustrated booklets. 
Send note. 


The First Ernest Thompson Seton Book 
in Over Two Years 

Wild Animal Ways 




#TT Mr. Seton’s new stories are reminiscent 
Til of that most delightful of all books of 
animal tales, “Wild Animals I Have Known." 
The new stories are alive with humor, and 
introduce a host of new four-footed friends. 
There is Wayatcha, the Coon-Raccoon of 
Kilder Creek, of great sagacity; Foam, the 
razor-backed hog, an orphan at a tender age; 
Silly Billy the most lovable pup who ever 
lived; Jinny, labeled “Dangerous," a monkey that was almost human; 
Coaly-Bay, Outlaw Horse; and other characters of the woods and plains. 
Illustrated by the author. Net, $1.50. 



Coaly-Bay, the Outlaw Horse 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
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SUMMER FEATURES 


The Coming Climax in 
Fiction of the Season 



The Lightning Conductor 

Discovers America 

By C. N. and A. M. Williamson 

MTT This New “Williamson Book” will sell as two things. It is a sparkling 
jj story about cupid in the tonneau, the most entertaining story, 
perhaps, that these authors have ever written. And it is a picture of a 
motor tour through America which will wing straight to every motorist’s 
heart The story follows the motorist’s Grand Tour over Long Island, 
up the Hudson, along the Maine and Massachusetts coasts, through the 
White Mountains, New Jersey and Pennsjdvania. It is spun about a gay 
and sunshiny young person of the name of Patricia Moore who goes 
attended hy romance and adventure. And finally—re-enter, too, our old 
friends Jack Winston—late the “Lightning Conductor” and Molly, now 
the Honorable Mrs. Winston, The book will be published early in June. 
NOTICE TO DEALERS:— 

Because of the elaborate nature of the illustrations, and the rising cost of 
manufacture , the price of this book has been changed to $1.50, Net. 


The Advance Sale of this Novel Was Nearly 
Double That of Any Other Richmond Novel 


Under the Country Sky 

By Grace S. Richmond 

“The Novelist of the Home” 

tfjl Clean and wholesome is this story of a home under the country sky— 
the kind of story that has claimed for Mrs. Richmond the title 
“Novelist of the Home,” and which has brought the sales of this book 
to this amount: 

Trade editions, 253,663 copies; reprint editions, 

391,200; total, 644,863. 

Georgiana wanted “to see things, and do things—and live things!” 
She wanted “life.” This from a young lady who had three rival suitors! 
Ah! that was afterward. Thousands remember “Red Pepper Burns,” 
and “The Twenty-fourth of June.” The same sort of delightful characters 
are in “Under the Country Sky.” 

Second Large Printing. Illustrated in color. Net, $1.25. 

DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., - - GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
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A Startling Question— 

arises from a reading of this thrilling record of crime and 
detection. When criminals begin to use the marvellous 
discoveries of modern science in their work, will the law- 
keepers be able to hold them in check? 

THE STRANGE CASES 
OF MASON BRANT 

By NEVIL MONROE HOPKINS, Ph. D. 

Electrical and Mechanical Engineer 
Fellow American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
Member American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
Illustrated in color by Gayle Hoskins. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 

We see in this book a significant addition to detective literature, 
as there is a combination play upon the intellect and upon the emo¬ 
tions—the heart is held fluttering and the brain whirling. Jimmie, 
the messenger boy, will say—“Gee Whiz—dis guy Mason Brant 
beats Nick Carter!" The erudite scientist, in the hours of relax¬ 
ation after laboratory work, will wonder, “ How did the author so 
skilfully bring the truths of modern science into conjunction with 
such vital human struggles?" It is indeed a book for one and all! 

THE FINDING OF 
JASPER HOLT 

By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 

Author of “Miranda,” “Lo—Michael! ” “ Marcia Schuyler,” etc. 

3 illustrations in color by Edwin F. Bayha. $1.25 net, postage extra. 

What Do You Desire in a Love Story? 

A beautiful woman whom you love almost as much as does the hero,— 
a man, who is a man, and wins recognition through his accomplishment, 
—incidents multifold and exciting,—humor and fresh out-door life? If 
these are the proper ingredients, you will like “The Finding of Jasper 
Holt." The book is in Mrs. Lutz’s best manner and will add to her 
army of friends who are still reading her “Marcia Schuyler," etc. 

THE CURVED BLADES 

By CAROLYN WELLS Frontispiece. $1.35 net. Postage extra. 

“The novelist's now-famous sleuth, Fleming Stone . . . undertakes a rare ex¬ 
periment in the annals of sleuthdom. He becomes entangled in an affair of the 
heart. So there is a love story to tell, as well as a tragic and enigmatic secret to 
disclose .. . Not even the wonder-working Stone can imagine the true solution of 
the Carrington mystery .... The novelist spins an intricate web of surprising 
adventures, in which the great Fleming Stone is chief actor. It is exciting and 
mysterious to the end.”— Phila. North American. 


NIGHTS 

Rome, Venice—in the Aesthetic 
Eighties 

Paris, London—in the Fighting 
Nineties 

By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 

Sixteen to Eighteen Illustrations 
from Photographs and Etchings. 

$3.00 net. Postage extra. 



AUBREY BEARDSLEY 


DELIGHTFUL READING 

THE OUTLOOK: “ Mrs. Pennell 
always writes agreeably, and never 
more so than when, as here, she 
tells about the art and literary 
ciicles abroad. . . Whistler, 

Stevenson, Burne-Jones, Edward 
Fitzgerald, Barrie, Lang, Kipling, 
Rodin—these are only a few of the 
many notabilities of whom cheer¬ 
ful and friendly chat and anecdote 
are recounted. Altogether the book 
makes delightful reading.” 

AN INTERESTING COMPANY 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 
“Abounds in reminiscences, half 
portraits and anecdotes of and 
allusions to the artists and authors 
whom she and her husband have 
met in the course of thirty years. 
. . . It is an interesting company 
the reader meets in these pages.” 


FUNDAMENTALS of MILITARY SERVICE 

Prepared under the Supervision of MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 
By CAPTAIN LINCOLN C. ANDREWS, U. S. Cavalry Limp Leather, si. 50 net. Postage extra. 


Brigadier General 
A. L. MILLS 


ENDORSED BY 

Militia 


Major General 
JOHN F. O’RYAN 


Major General 
LEONARD WOOD 


National Guard 
The Plattsburg Idea , 


GEORGE VAN HORN MOSELEY Regular 


Ex-President 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Volunteer 


" .... A really capital handbook . . . which 
should be read by every citizen who wishes to know how the 
men of this country should make themselves soldiers in time 
of need and how the soldiers of this country should act in 
time of need.” 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 
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THE SENSATION OF MANY YEARS”— PAi/a. Record. 



THREE PRINTINGS 


BEHOLD 

THE 

WOMAN! 

ByT. EVERETT HARRE 


"The most talked of novel in America 

Balto. Eve. Sun 

The Centre of a Raging Literary 
Discussion Everywhere 


MANY PRAISE 

AMELIA E. BARR, the popular novelist: 

•n “ aZ !* n ?o , 1 \ now n ?thing like it but 

Quo Vadis and Salammbo.' It is wonderful. ” 

T f°M H - tF- BELMONT, the Distinguished 

Leader of New York Society, and President of the 
Equality Association: 

a j ^?E WOMAN!’ is a book all would 

do well to read. It is a great artistic handling of the 
age in which Mary, the courtesan, its heroine, lived. 
• • • its great valueis that it will make us women 
realize we have work before u. 

D ?- PERCY STICKNEY GRANT, Rector of 
the Church of the Ascension, N. Y. City: 

An extraordinary story which will undoubtedly 
find hosts of readers. It is a striking picture of a 
disturbed time and a sensuous people.” 

REV. DR. CHRISTIAN F. REISNER, Grace M. E. 
Church, N. Y. City : 

A marvellously instructive novel. Strikingly inter¬ 
esting . . . fresh and picturesque.” 

"Of impressive strength.’*—N. Y. World. 

"Vividly colored.”—N. Y. Times. 

"A masterpiece,—it is assured a niche in the liter¬ 
ature of all lands.”—Kentucky Post. 

"Full of dramatic action,—and has a vital modern 
subject.”—Newark Eve. Star. 

" Stirring tale of redemption.”—Chicago Herald. 

" Excepting ‘Quo Vadis’ perhaps no historic novel 
even approaches it in literary value.”—Phila. Record. 


SOME CONDEMN 

REV. E. WHITE, Mahwah, N. J. 

‘‘While it has vivid power of description, 
the love passage I saw in passing was not such 
as I should care to read myself or recommend 
to others on account of its ultra realism.” 

REV. E. F. DOUGHERTY, Vincennes, Ind.: 

“Salacious . . . scavenger stuff. . . It’s no 
more than the imaginative jag of a saffron 
impressionist.” 

ST. LOUIS GLOBE DEMOCRAT: 

“ Ruthless, cruel and 
sacrilegious. . . Lurid 
i n t he extreme. . . 

Aside from all its glar- 
ing faults the book 
presents a wonderful 
picture.” 

CHICACO RECORD- 
HERAXD: “A book of 
affectations and pre¬ 
tenses.” 


" Tremendous 

Boston Globe. 


in conception.”— 


"This American novelist, because 
of this book, joins the little band of 

immortals.”—Phila. North American. 


AT ALL BOOK STORES 

$1.35 NET 




J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
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TJh_e L_at_es_t Fj L c_tj_o_n 

THE DARK FOREST By Hugh Walpole 

with the Russian Red Cross, comes this strange, 
wonderful, exotic book, containing an inexplicable treasure of beauty. Walpole has succeeded in re-thinking 
the Russian novel. There are scenes which the Westminster Gazette calls “the equal of the most dramatic 
passages in English fiction.” Color jacket by I. T. Schwankovsky. l‘ 2 mo. Net $ 1.35 

OLD JUDGE PRIEST By Irvin S. Cobb 

Cobb’s newest book, built, around the kindly, lovable old Kentucky judge who has already taken rank 
among the supreme character creations of American fiction. Drenched with humor, filled with subtle 
observation—a real Cobb story. A book to read aloud and tell your friends about. Color jacket by B. 
Cory Kilvert. 12 mo. Net $ 1.25 

A WESTERN WARWICK By Samuel G. Blythe 

Behind the scenes in American politics—the making of a l nited States president—the humorous, sordid, 
thrilling drama played by the silent manipulators of the destinies of nations. Color jacket by B. Cory 

12 mo. Net $ 1.25 

CHAPEL By D. Miles Lewis 

A strong, powerful study of character, superbly written. The story of two strong men who fight their way 
to wealth and influence, not so much for themselves as with the ideal of restoring their decadent family to 
its old influence and to its own environment. There is a fine, wholesome woman, who is loved by the 
younger man; and a wonderful old crone, astonishingly real—half a dozen striking characters, any one of 
which would mark Miles Lewis as a writer to be reckoned with. Picture jacket. 12 mo. Net $ 1.35 

A SENTIMENTAL DRAGON Nina Larrey Duryea 

^iTsM^racnsSHSis'^aRmtec'rirgrea^ of it; she has a lovely daughter, charmingly 

bred, thanks to that money; they invade Paris and penetrate the innermost shrines of old, delicately bred 
families. An amiable Dragon-Princess guards and guides them; and there is a young man of Ancient 
Family. But deep laid plans go all agley; Parent and Princess bewail the obstinacy of the younger genera¬ 
tion. ‘ It’s all full of humor, dainty and delicious comedy, suspense and interest. Jacket and end papers by 
Frances Rogers. 12 mo. Net $ 1.26 

LOVE IN YOUTH By Frank Harris 

An automobile romance written by a man who commands realism artistically; a swiftly moving love story, 
set against the gorgeous background of old Southern France, beloved by all Americans. A story you’ll 
sit up to read, and insist upon “recommending!” Acquaintance with this original English author’s pecu- 
liarlv distinctive work is fast coming to be a necessary mark of the “modern” reader. Jacket and end 
papers by Frances Rogers. 12 mo. Net $ 1.25 

THE ROUND-ABOUT By J. E. Buckrose 

Beginning in mid-Victorian times and ending to date, this book is concerned with three generations. An 
autocratic, Victorian father; the meeklv, subservient wife of the same period; their daughters, living in fear 
of their father. The story of the courageous love of Alice, the youngest daughter, who defies her parents 
to marry a youth without family standing—and the effect of her modern spirit of independence upon her 
children. A fresh, kindly, human, wisely philosophical tale. Picture jacket. 12 mo. Net $ 1.25 

THE LEAST RESISTANCE Kate L. McLaurin 

Real—as real as life itself. This is a novel of the stage, written by a woman who now is, and for some years 
has been, on the stage—her experiences ranging from the hard grind of one-night stands, to big successful 
Broadway productions. There’s bitterness and sordidness and Truth in this narrative—and Lure, as well. 
Jacket and end papers by May Wilson Preston. 12 mo. Net $ 1.25 

THE BELOVED TRAITOR By Frank L. Packard 

oJ^^JJJJ^I^TTJeauLhiMittl^^gure^nruIerfunr^ier^emental^reatness of love, shines 
like a fixed star across the troubled waters of the great sculptor’s life, guiding him 
home at last. As fine a story as THE MIRACLE MAN! Picture jacket in color 
and illustrations by Modest Stein. 12 mo. Net $ 1.25 

GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY ssw szndst. New York 

Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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New Doran Books 


MY HOME IN THE FIELD OF HONOUR 

By Frances Wilson Huard 

Madame Huard is the wife of Charles Huard, Official Painter to the Sixth Army of France. She was at 
lier chateau, sixty miles northeast of Paris, in the days of the great German drive. Her story, beautifully 
illustrated by her husband’s sketches, is simple, colorful, intense—a thrillingly dramatic narrative. Illus¬ 
trated by Charles Huard. 12mo. Net $ 1.35 

FEAR COD and TAKE YOUR OWN PART 

By Theodore Roosevelt 

The most timely, the most arresting, and absolutely the most important book Theodore Roosevelt has ever 
written. An eloquent plea for “the larger American ism.” A volume that is making history, from day to 
lay—shaping the whole course of this country’s future. Earnest, fearless, definite, this book will stir 
something within vou. 8vo. Net $1.50 

THE RED HORIZON ‘ By Patrick MacGill 

PaHielTMacGiTr^lMr^TotJrTfflTlT^^TTT^^ntToThe front with his regiment, the London Irish. “The 
Red Horizon” is a story of how he found in war, humor, adventure and the real things of life. The heart 
narrative of a private soldier—a major writer. 12mo. Net $1.25 

CHILD AND COUNTRY By Will L. Comfort 

A story reminiscent of Thoreau—refreshing to the city-sick, written for those who are weary of the built-up 
spots and hungry for the open spaces. Distinguished by a new philosophy of child education. The 
story of Mr. Comfort’s home-making in the country with its incidents of masonry, child and rose culture 
and shore preservation. 12mo. Net $1.26 

THE CONQUEST OF AMERICA 

A Romance of Invasion, U.S.A., 1921, A.D. By Cleveland Moffett 

An overwhelmingly convincing picture of what would happen if a strong military nation undertook our con¬ 
quest. Real people—Lyman Abbott, Margaret Deland, Rockefeller, Wood, Bryan—play their parts. 
Our own real cities crumble and fall. Military tacticians have approved it. A startling story of “what 
nay happen!” Profusely illustrated. Small 8vo. Net $1.50 

GOSSAMER By G. A. Birmingham 

A great financier, concerned with the personal problems of loyalty which come to him with the outbreak of 
the war. A man of fine visions, of clean life, of sensitive private self—and pathetically lonely. A brilliant, 
significant, human, charming study. Picture jacket by B. Cory Kilvert. 12mo. Net $1.26 

THE WINDOW IN THE FENCE 


By Harriet Brunkhurst 

The man was forty. His wife was thirty-five. He was a writer; she an artist. They had been married 
fifteen years, and no longer awaited the spectacular things of life. But they found their “window in the 
’ence,” and it opened to them a land of dreams made real. A lovable book. Color jacket and decorations 
3 y Harold Sichel. 12mo. Net $1.26 

TENNIS AS I PLAY IT By Maurice E.McLoughlin 

A new', revised and cheaper edition of McLoughlin’s popular handbook on the game o( which he is a master. 
Seventy photographs, many interesting anecdotes, and McLoughlin’s explanation of stands and strokes, 
3 ompetitive tennis as opposed to “tennis-for-fun.” The most important outdoor book of the year. Pro- 
‘usely illustrated with photographs. Large 12mo. Net $1.50 

THE PIONEERS By Katharine Susannah Prichard 

The pioneers of Australia have all the homely splendor of our own ’49ers who crossed the 
plains on prairie schooners; and this story^ of them has, besides, the fascination of an alien 
[and, wild men and strange animals, great mountains and deserts. This novel won the $5,000 
prize offered by Hodder & Stoughton for the best story of life in Australia. 12mo. Net $1.25 

GtURG£ H. DORAN UfvPANf 38 w. 32 dst. New York 

Publishers in America for HO ODER & STOUGHTON 
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BOOKS YOU WILL READ 


1 F 

YOU OPEN THEM 

* 

★ Star k * 

★ 

k 

k * of the * * 

* 

A 

* k North k 

* * 

By Francis W. Sullivan 

* 

Author of “Children of Banishment” 

12° Color Frontis. $1.35 net 

k 


Imagine the members of a New York Moving-Picture com¬ 
pany, whose director, to secure the proper setting, has located 
them far north in the Canadian wilds! Imagine the surprise 
of the leading man, hopelessly lost in the woods, when he sud¬ 
denly comes upon a beautiiul girl, the daughter of a Hudson 
Bay Post Factor! And imagine the surprising new world opened 
to the girl, who never had heard of the “movies.” 

The story is full of thrilling situations, but pictured with 
rare genuineness, by an author who knows his northland, as 
readers of “Children of Banishment” will attest. 


The Bars of Iron 


The Author of 


BY E. M. DELL 

12° Color Frontis. $1.50 net 


11 The Way of an Eagle ” 
“The Rocks of Valpre” etc. 


“Fight? I’ll fight you with pleasure, but I shall probably kill 
you if I do. Do you want to be killed?” So it opens—this most 
absorbing of E. M. Dell’s successful novels, and the reader’s interest 
is held in breathless anticipation to the very last of its 560 pages. 
First printings within twenty days of publication amounted to 65,000 
copies. 

“There is plenty of material for a powerful story, and the 
author makes the most of it .”—Boston Globe. 

“Young authors who want big circulations can learn from Miss 
Dell’s good fortune that it is not knowing a publishei or going in 
for freak advertising that gets great sales, but writing—well, ‘The 
Bars of Iron.’ ”—London Post. 


The Hermit Doctor of Gaya 

BY l» A. R. WYLIE, Author of “The Native Born” 

“ The Rajah's People ” etc. 

12° 560 Pages Color Frontispiece $1.35 net 


“A FINE 

INDIAN NOVEL” 


“I. A. R. Wylie has written a fine dramatic story 
in “The Hermit Doctor.” It is long, but it is also 
very full, and it never loses its grip on the reader. 
It is the love-story of Tristram, a doctor in the Indian 
Medical Service, and Sigrid Fersen, a dancer who, 
with her career ended, has gone abroad in search 
of a husband, and at the same time a closely woven 
tapestry of all the threads that make up life in India. 

If one thinks at times that these threads are a 
little tangled, he is only to be amazed later on at 
the skill with which the author untangles them.”— 
Daily Mail, London. 


“I. A. R. Wylie has achieved several successes, 
and the latest one is about the best. The author has 
a talent for picturesque and strongly dramatic pas¬ 
sages, but above everything else is a magnificent 
story-teller. There is no leaving the book when once 
begun. The author contrives to suggest how potent 
the East is for developing the best and the worst in 
European character. Primarily, this tale of “Tristram 
Sahib” is a romance,—a romance of remarkable merit, 
combining the attractions of the pure novel of adven¬ 
ture with those of a shrewd and often amusing 
social study .”—The Standard, London. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, Publishers 


New York 


London 
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THE KNOW ABOUT LIBRARY 

Toy Books of Universal Knowledge 




on subjects of interest to the young, illustrated by gorgeously colored picture stamps gummed 

and perforated. These 
stamps treating of things 
the child loves best are 
numbered consecutively, 
and placed in' a con¬ 
tainer in the first page of 
the book. 


The books are ar¬ 
ranged with a panel on 
each leaf, with a number 
corresponding to the 
number in the container. 


A concise and clear description of the illustration on the stamps is given on each page. 
The object is to take each stamp, find its proper place, paste it in and read all about it. 
The books are cut out in shapes to represent the contents in each volume. 





Each Volume, 10 Cents 


Each Volume, 10 Cents 


Volumes Now Ready 

Mother Goose Rhymes. 
Favorite Fairy Tales. 
Flowers of the Garden. 
Song Birds. 

Feathered Friends. 

Wild Animals. 

A Book of Game Fish. 
A Book of Ships. 
Gorgeous Winged But¬ 
terflies. 

Beasts of Burden. * 


E. P. Dutton & Company, 681Fifth]Ave., New York 
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SUMMER READING 

# Our new 32 -page Trade Summary opens a broad field 

from which to select summer reading of the most e ffla 
interesting character. Be sure you have it now. 

Trial by Fire 

By Richard Mathews Hallet 

A vivid novel, by the author of The Lady Aft, and, like 
all the author’s work, distinguished by a penetrative inter¬ 
pretation of the philosophy of life itself. A book for the 
most rigidly discriminating reader. With frontispiece by 
O. E. Cesare. ismo. Cloth. Net, $1.25 

Modern Swimming 

By J. H. P. Brown 

An illustrated manual by a progressive instructor. There 
are chapters for beginners and for expert swimmers as 
well, and thoroughly practical instruction regarding rescue, 
resuscitation and prevention of accidents. With forty 
drawings by A. A. Jansson. i2mo. Cloth. Net, $1.00 

The Best Short Stories ot 1915 

The twenty short stories in this volume are those selected 
by Mr. Edward J. O’Brien as the best that were written 
by American authors and published in forty-six American 
magazines during the year 1915. Additional material 
includes a critical Introduction and a complete list of 
the distinctive short stories published in the American 
magazines during 1915 as well as during 1914. It is a 
volume of unique interest in contemporary American 
literature. 386 pages. i2mo. Cloth. Net, $1.50 

From Doomsday to Kingdom Come 

By Seymour Deming 

A masterly presentation—by the author of A Message to 
the Middle Class and The Pillar of Fire —of the mean¬ 
ing of the developments of the past quarter-century in 
the world’s progress, with special reference to the United 
States; a real interpretation of the bearing of the Euro¬ 
pean war on the present and the future of mankind. A 
book that will go far. Narrow i2mo. Cloth. Net, 50 cents 

Small, Maynard & Company 

15 Beacon St. Publishers BOSTON 


April Airs 

By 

Bliss Carman 
16 mo. Paper Boards. 
Net, $1.00 

Limp Leather. Net, $1.25 


Of One Blood 

By 

Charles M. Sheldon 
i2mo. Cloth. Net, $1.35 


One More Chance 

By 

Lewis E. MacBrayne 
and 

James P. Ramsay 
12 mo. Cloth. Net, $1.50 


The Accolade 

By 

Ethel Sidgwick 
12010. Cloth. Net, $1.35 


The Alibi 

By 

George Allan England 
12010. Cloth. Net , $1.25 

The Golden 
Lamp 

By 

Phoebe Gray 
12010. Cloth. Net, $1.35 

The Bloom 
ot Youth 

By 

Dorothy Foster Gil¬ 
man 

1 2mo. Cloth. Net, $1.25 
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A DETECTIVE STORY 

Par Excellence 

The Maelstrom 

By FRANK FROEST Author of “The Grell Mystery” 
is as absorbinga detectivestoryas the most alert reader of this class of 
story can possibly desire. The situations are unusual and complex, 
and the final solution of the problem quite unexpected. $1.25 net. 


Torchy, Private Sec. 

By SEWELL FORD 

is far and away the best of Torchy stories. For the idle hour there 
is absolutely nothing in “to-day’s fiction” that can approach him. 
To quote from a recent review, “He is a supreme delight.” 

Illustrated $1.25 net. 


Do You Want to Lengthen Your Life? 

DO YOU WANT TO BE WELL ALL THE TIME? 
“THERE’S A WAY”—BREATHE RIGHT 

You are told all about it in this very wonderful book 

Breathe and Be Well 

By WILLIAM LEE HOWARD, M.D. 

—and the beauty of the book is that it is complete in itself. Nothing 
else to buy; no apparatus, no drugs, no dieting,—in fact it is the 
biggest dollar’s worth of happiness in the whole wide world. 

$1.00 net. 


The first essential to success 

Mental Harmony 

By GRACE M. BROWN 

Here’s a book that will show you how to put your “mental house” 
in order so that you can get the very best out of life—and in such 
attractive form that you can’t help being benefited. $1.00 net. 

EDWARD J. CLODE, Publisher, New York mmihhbbbt 
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SELECTED SUMMER READING 


Ft Every Patriotic American 

An Efficient Army how to secure it By Granville Fortescue 

« An answer to the great question confronting our country as to what constitutes P re * 
paredness” is valuable if it comes from one in position to know. Captain Fortescue has had 
exceptional opportunities during his long career in the United States Army to observe the working of our 
military system. He is a graduate of the Staff College, served in the Spanish-American \Var and in 
the Philippine campaign as a cavalry officer, and wa§ Military Aid to the President. Furthermore, 
as Military Attache with the Japanese Army before Port Arthur, and as a war correspondent with 
the different armies in Europe, on both the Western and Eastern fronts from the outbreak of the war, 
he has seen the world's chief military systems in action. He presents in this volume a description 
and analysis of the German, French, English, Swiss and Australian systems, and a well-considered 
plan by which an efficient army for the United States may be built up. 160 pages. Cloth. $1.00 net. 

For Outdoors 


Seeing America 

By LOGAN MARSHALL. A descriptive and 
picturesque journey through romantic and historic 
cities and places, natural wonders, and scenic 
marvels of national pride and interest. Written 
in an intimate and delightful style. 350 pages. 
100 illustrations. Cloth. $1.25 net. 


A Book on Birds 

By AUGUSTUS W. BOMBERGER. The au¬ 
thor’s plan is to take the reader through field 
excursions in which he notes the haunts of differ¬ 
ent birds and describes their songs, calls, colors, 
and other characteristics. Thirty-two remarkable 
photographs of bird life. 209 pages. Cloth. $1.00 net. 


For Boys and Girls 

Hugh Fullerton’s 
Baseball Stories 

Three titles: “Jimmy 

Kirkland of the Shaste Boys* 
Team,” “Jimmy Kirkland of 
the Cascade College Team,” 
“Jimmy Kirkland and a Plot 
for a Pennant.” Handsomely 
illustrated and bound. 60 
cents per vol. 

Red Cross Girls Stories 

By MARGARET VAN- 
DERCOOK. Two titles 
ready: “The Red Cross 

Girls in the British 
Trenches,” “The Red Cross 
Girls on the French Firing 
Line.” Attractive illustra¬ 
tions and cloth binding. 35 
cents per vol. 

Camp Fire Stories 

By MARGARET VAN- 
DERCOOK. Two new titles 
added to this popular se¬ 
ries: “The Camp Fire Girls* 
Careers” and “The Camp 
Fire Girls in After Years.” 
35 cents per vol. 


The Book Sensation of the Year 

Hindenburg’s 
March into London 

Only Authorized Translation. 
The most sensational and, in an 
important sense, significant book the 
war has yet produced. 

FOUR MILLION COPIES 

Sold in Germany 

Creating a Furore in 
England 

This amazing book reveals the 
German attitude toward civilization, 
the enthusiasm over rulers, their 
belief in the justice of their cause 
and confidence in the all-conquering 
power of their arms. Ogontz cover 
with colored jacket. Price, 50 cents; 
cloth binding, 75 cents. 


For Serious Readers 

Ireland’s Vital Hour 

By ARTHUR LYNCH, 
M.P. Written in a rare 
spirit of patriotism which 
seeks the weaknesses and 
strength of the materials 
of which the Ireland of 
the future must be built. 
The book is both con¬ 
ciliatory and unifying, and 
the true way of Ireland^ 
concord with England is 
pointed out. Altogether an 
original, bold, sincere, and, 
above all, upholding book. 
950 pages. 6^x9 inches, 
and back titles. $2.00 net. 


The Cry for Justice 

By UPTON SINCLAIR. 
An attempt to cover the 
whole field of the literature 
of social protest, both in 
prose and poetry, and from 
all languages and times. 
“The book is world-litera¬ 
ture .”—Review of Reviews. 
950 pages. 6^x9 inches. 
Illustrated. Cloth; gold side 
and back titles. $2.00 net. 


The Mary Frances 
Garden Book 

By JANE EAYRE FRYER. In the simplest 
possible words, and in a fascinating story, it 
actually teaches children how to grow all their 
favorite flowers and vegetables, and instills a love 
of all nature. 400 colored illustrations. Cloth. 
$1.50 net. 


For Young and Old 

Hurlbut’s Story of Jesus 

By REV. JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT, D.D. 
Dr. Hurlbut’s “Story of the Bible” has been so 
generally indorsed as the best book of its kind, 
that the “Story of Jesus” by the same author 
will be welcomed by a host of readers. . 300 pages. 
200 illustrations. Cloth. $1.50 net. 


A Book Every Auction-Bridge Player Should Have 
Auction Under the Laws of 1915 Chairman, Committee on Laws, New York Whist Club 

Contains the laws of 1915 adopted by the Whist Club of New York and accepted by the principal 
clubs and players throughout the country. Contains also a full explanation of the changes made, the 
reasons for them, and how they will affect the game. As the new laws differ from their predecessors 
in many important particulars, every player of Auction Bridge should have a copy on hand for study 
and reference. Cloth. $1.00 net. 


Publisher. THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY Phikddphi. 
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He who has books such as these at his hand , though he be hi the 
veriest jungle , yet will he joy in the company of the worlcTs elect. 

Stimulating and Interesting Reading 
For Summer Days 

ALL THESE VOLUMES ARE POCKET SIZE WITH GOOD TYPE 



The Oxford Dickens 

Complete edition with nearly 700 illustra¬ 
tions. Oxford Fine White Paper Edition. 
20 volumes. 

Cloth, per volume. 75c 

Red Venetian Morocco, per volume..$ 1.25 
Oxford India Paper Edition. 17 volumes. 
Lambskin, decorated cover, per vol., $ 1.75 
Same, plain cover, per vol.$ 1.75 


The Oxford Shakespeare 

Complete in Nine Volumes. Size 4x6 in. 

Edited by W. J. Craig, M.A. 
Containing a General Introduction by 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. Intro¬ 
ductory Studies to the several plays by 
Edward Dowden, and a note by Theo¬ 
dore Watts-Dunton. 

The Comedies are in Volumes I, II and 
III; the Histories in Volumes IV, V 
and VI; and the Tragedies in Volumes 
VII, VIII and IX. 

910, Cloth, gilt top . per Vol net 35 c 

911, Venetian Morocco ( Maroon) gilt 

top . per Vol net 60 c 

The Volumes of the two styles above may 
be purchased separately. 


“Oxford India Paper 99 Edition 

Same as above, but superbly printed on 
the famous Oxford India Paper 

Three Volumes, Sold in Sets Only 

815X, Cloth, gilt top - per Set , net $ 4.25 

8i6x, Venetian Morocco ( Maroon) 
limp, full gilt . per Set , net $ 5.25 


The Oxford Thackeray 

Complete edition with more than 1500 


illustrations. Oxford Fine White Paper 
Edition. 20 volumes. 

Cloth, per volume. 75 c 

Red Venetian Morocco, per volume.$ 1.25 

Oxford India Paper Edition. 17 volumes. 

Lambskin, per volume.$ 1.75 


The Oxford Scott 

Complete Edition in 24 Volumes. Con¬ 
tains 944 Illustrations. Oxford Fine 


White Paper Edition. 

Cloth, per volume. 75 c 

Oxford India Paper Edition 
Lambskin, per volume.$ 1.75 


Complete descriptive circular showing twenty 
different styles upon request. 


Complete descriptive circular of these, showing 
also finer sets, upon request. 


Oxford University Press American Branch, 35 West 32d St., N. Y. 
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Illustrations and 
Colored Jacket 

by 

“ The Kinneys ” 


A Powerful Novel for These 
Times of Moral Testing 

$J .35 net 


SECOND 
LARGE EDITION 


THE BRADYS' 

MASTER-WORK 


QUESTION 

No. 2 



the man to whom you had given your heart 
and a promise of marriage were to be suddenly 
overtaken by an overwhelming disgrace, would 
your love prove strong enough to enable you to 
keep on believing in him? 



WHAT COURSE WOULD YOU FOLLOW? Read what Helen did 


s 

• 

R 

Halo’the 

1 

Wee Macgreegor 

j 

• 

JlV 

• 

c 

R 

Ironsides 

By S. R. CROCKETT 

Dr. Frank W . Gunsaulus says: 

Enlists 

j 

IV 

o 

r 

By J. J. BELL 

B 

K 

“There is nothing which has come 
from Crockett or from any other man 

“Bell’s humor is perhaps the most 
delicious thing in all of the British 

E 

T 

E 

since ‘John Inglesant,’ by Shorthouse, 
which compares with ‘HAL O’ THE 

Isles. It’s a rare and rollicking book, 

L 

T 

is this one.”— N. Y. Sun. 12 mo. Cloth. 

L 

T 

| IRONSIDES.’” Illustrated. $1.25 net. 

$1.00 net. 



BY AUTHOR OF (( DOC WILLIAMS ” (Dedicated to Dr. EDWARD L. TRUDEAU; 

The Castle of Cheer 

A TALE OF OPTIMISM 

By CHARLES H. LERRIGO 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 net 

“One resounding note of optimism,” says an enthusiastic advance 
reader. “Doc Williams is a benefactor of the race, for in these pages 
he succeeds in instilling a note of cheer into the soul of a fellow-mortal. 

It is a strong, inspiring, invigorating story, spicy with romance and 
humor.” __ _ 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


The Editor of 
“The Continent” 
cays : 

“Doc Williams is 
a character that no 
reader c f this book 
will ever forget.” 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 


Publishers, 


New York: 158 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago: 17 North Wabash Ave. 
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FOUR BIG NOVELS 

The Geranium Lady 

By SYLVIA CHATFIELD BATES illustrated $1.25 net 

An exquisite love story, full of youth, open air and adventure. 

A rare romance .—Hartford Courant. 


The House of War 

By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL $1.25 net 

Author of “Veiled Women” 

A thrilling romance of Turk, Christian, and native in Asia Minor to-day, by a man 
who knows and loves the near East. 


Felicity Crofton 

By MARGUERITE BRYANT illustrated $1.35 net 

Author of “Christopher Hilbault” 41 sx THOUSAND 

An original conception worked out with exquitise skill and delicacy .—The Bookman. 

Very full of charm and cheer, a fine rare study in womanly steadfastness and 
courage.— N. Y. World. 


The Battle Months of George Daurella 

Author of “Little God Ebisu” 

By BEULAH MARIE DIX si.25 net 

There are chapters in this story that will make the reader catch his breath.— 
N. Y. Sun. 

George Daurella typifies the strong young man of all nations .—Evening Mail. 


DUFFELDDCOMBW 

21IW«sU3"ST.^3ESNEW YORK 
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Important Announcements 

BRENTANO’S ANNOUNCE THAT THEY WILL PUBLISH SHORTLY THE FOLLOW¬ 
ING IMPORTANT BOOKS WHICH EVERY BOOKSELLER MUST KEEP IN STOCK 

SEND YOUR ORDERS IN ADVANCE 

Private Gaspard 

A Soldier of France 

By RENE BENJAMIN 

i2mo. Cloth. $1.35 net. 

In France, this remarkable book has sold in the hundreds of thousands. The 
Academie Goncourt awarded its prize to the author for writing it. There is no book in 
any language which gives the real atmosphere of war times in a country as does this 
masterpiece of writing. [Ready in May.] 

The Exploits of Juve 

Being the second volume of the doings of that famous person, “FANTOMAS,” 

By PIERRE SOUVESTRE and MARCEL ALLAIN 

i2mo. Cloth. $1.35 net. [Ready in July.] 

The Great Temptation 

By RICHARD MARSH 

i2mo. Cloth. $1.35 net. 

A detective story as good as this author’s “The Beetle.” 

A “thriller” from the first page to the last. It deals with the theft and the recovery 
of the “Romanoff Pearls.” [Ready in June.] 

The Second Volume of Three Plays by Eugene Brieux 

Woman On Her Own—False Gods—The Red Robe 

Translated by Mrs. Bernard Shaw, J. F. Fagan and A. Bernard Miall, 

With Preface by the author, 

EUGENE BRIEUX 

i2mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. Uniform with “Three Plays by Brieux.” [Ready in Maw ] 

The Pearl of Princesses 

The Life of Marguerite of Navarre 

By H. NOEL WILLIAMS 

With nine full-page plates. 

8vo. Cloth. $4.00 net. [Ready in May.] 

THE SECOND LARGE EDITION ALMOST SOLD OUT 

Androcles and The Lion 

Overruled and Pygmalion 

By BERNARD SHAW 

i2mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 

A book that will be considered as, perhaps, the most important statement madp b v 
Shaw of the faith that is in him. e Dy 


BRENTANO’S, FIFTH AVE. and 27th ST., NEW YORK 
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TWO BEST NOVELS 
for SUMMER 



MR. and MRS. PIERCE J 

By Cameron Mackenzie 

Formerly Editor of McClure's Magazine 

MRS. MARY ROBERTS RINEHART calls this story “real and J 
strong.” THE PHILADELPHIA NORTH AMERICAN calls it j 
“a keen and searching criticism of modern life ... a genuine, human j 
document.” And it is ! The real essence of human struggles and g 
human triumph is in it. 

Janet Pierce loved her husband, the father of her boy, sincerely— 
but she had ambitions. An “inspiration” to push her husband into a 
financial success started the whole train of tragedy. It is all related in 
this great new novel of domestic manners and contemporary life. 

Tw0 Large Editions Before Publication | 

Illustrations by Alonzo Kimball 12mo, $1.35 net jj 




GIBBY of 
CLAMSHELL 


„ ALLEY 

y Jasmine Stone van Dresser 


“ . . . will become recognized as one of the 
finest character studies of a boy in American 
fiction.”— Gertrude Atherton . 

“ . . . a genuine boy, in whom every lover 
of youth will rejoice.”— Boston Evening Transcript. 

“Gibby is a unique character, bound to be¬ 
come popular.”— New York Literary Digest. 

Illustrated from Drawings by William 
van Dresser. 12 mo, $ 1.35 net 

To be had of your bookseller 

PUBLISHED BY 

DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
443 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Booksellers will find it to their interest to write us for full par¬ 
ticulars of our selling campaign on this book, including cash prizes for 
window displays, etc., etc. 


Three Live Summer Sellers 


Jacket Drawing in Full Colors 


GO FORTH AND FIND 

By Edward S. Moffat 

A fascinating story of a wealthy girl who determines to make her own way and earn 
her own living. How she adjusts herself to new levels and surroundings, and how she finds 
among the new interests in a new life her heart’s desire, makes a fine, wholesome, roman¬ 
tic novel. 


- 

THE CARNIVAL OF DESTINY 

BY VANCE THOMPSON 

Author of “Eat and Grow Thin,” “Drink and Be Sober,” etc. 

A graphic and powerfully realistic novel of passion and 
love throughout the ages from the pen of this brilliant 
author. The book will appeal to those who like to find in 
their reading a stimulus to thought and imagination. The 
San Francisco Call says, “It is a tale of commanding 
originality.” i2mo. Cloth. $1.25 net. 


BY E. S. and J. F. DORRANCE 

The first work in collaboration from these separately suc¬ 
cessful authors. Only a newspaper man could have given 
us so intimate and truthful a portrayal of the corruption of 
some elements of the judiciary which furnishes the theme 
for this powerful and dramatic novel. Only a woman could 
have given us so deep an insight into the heart of a loving 
woman. The book will add many new friends to the long 
list of admirers of these authors. i2mo. $1.35 Net. 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 


Illustrations 
in Color 
by 

Lester 

Ralph 

12mo 
$1.35 Net 


A good book 
to read 


A good book 
to 

recommend 

A good book 
to give 


HIS ROBE 
OF 

HONOR 
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Summer time is book-reading time. 

The list below, selected from the books just 
published by The Century Co., contains enter¬ 
taining matter to suit every taste. Catch up on 
your reading. Get your books now, then you’ll 
be sure to read them. Telephone your bookstore. 



Fiction 

CHILDREN OF HOPE 

By Stephen Whitman, author of “Predestined,” 
“The Isle of Life,” etc. 

A really distinguished piece of fiction. A novel 
with something of the glamour of “Trilby,” telling 
with humor and gaiety of three lovely Americans 
in Europe, their artistic ambitions, their love- 
stories, etc. 6 f ull-page pictures by Gruger. Price, 
$1.40 net. 

COME OUT of the KITCHEN! 

By Alice Duer Miller, author of “Blue Arch,” etc. 

A modern romance with an unusually fresh 
plot, enlivened with genial humor and brilliant 
satire, and done with an irresistible gusto. No 
more charming heroine has come out of the South 
than the author’s Jane-Ellen, cook and “pocket 
Venus.” J2 full-page illustrations by Paul Meylan. 
Price, $1.25 net. 

A CATHEDRAL SINGER 

By James Lane Allen, author of “A Kentucky 
Cardinal,” etc. 

A tender story of a mother’s love that will touch 
to tears thousands of readers who see the supreme 
beauty of motherhood and who put their trust in 
the great promises of the Church. The first piece 
of literature written around the splendid Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine in New York City, and 
linking it to innumerable human lives and trans¬ 
figuring it to human affection. Price, $1.00 net. 

JOHN BOGARDUS 

By George Agnew Chamberlain, author of 
“Home,” etc. 

The story of a young man who, having been 
given a scholar’s education but robbed of his youth, 
goes wandering about the earth, finding adventure, 
love, and wisdom. “His book positively blushes,” 
says The Chicago Herald, “it is so generously 
alive.” Pictures by Benda. Price, $i -35 net. 

WHERE the PATH BREAKS 

By “Captain Charles de Crespigny” 

A swiftly moving love-story, beginning on a 
battlefield in France and ending in peace and 
happiness in the Far West of America. “A story,” 
says The New York Sun, “that will delight all who 
have any poetry left in them.” Frontispiece in 
colors. Price, $1.30 net. 


Non-Fiction 

FROM PILLAR TO POST 

By John Kendrick Bangs, author of “The House- 
Boat on the Styx,” etc. 

Humorous reminiscences of a ten-year adventure 
on the lyceum platform, by one of this country’s 
most famous laughmakers. A book of funny stories 
and of keen, but kindly philosophy; an optimistic 
report on the condition of America’s heart and 
head. 30 illustrations. Price $1.60 net. 

THE STORY OF THE 
SUBMARINE 

By Famham Bishop, author of “Panama, Past 
and Present” 

An accurate but non-technical account of the 
development of the submarine from 1620 to 1916, 
and of its achievements in this war; showing the 
leading part always taken by American inventors 
in the advancement of the submarine idea. 60 
illustrations. Price, $1.00 net. 

THE IMPERIAL IMPULSE 

By Samuel P. Orth, author of “Socialism and 
Democracy in Europe,” etc. 

A book of brief, vivid character sketches of 
Russia, England, France, Belgium, and Germany; 
filling in the political, economic, and ethnic back¬ 
grounds of those cultures; explaining much that 
is hard to understand about the apparently trans¬ 
formed fighting nations. Price, $1.20 net. 

GOLDEN LADS 

By Arthur Gleason, author of “Young Hilda at 
the Wars,” etc. 

With an Introduction by Theodore Roosevelt, 
and a chapter on “How War Seems to a Woman,” 
by Helen Hayes Gleason. The only American 
eye-witness account of atrocities suffered by 
Belgium, and a thrilling report of how the young 
soldiers of France and Belgium met the German 
war machine. 16 full-page illustrations. Price , 
$r.jo net. 

AMERICA’S 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 

By Willis Fletcher Johnson, author of “A Cen¬ 
tury of Expansion,” etc. 

A history of the origin and development of our 
increasingly important international relationships, 
and offering reasoned suggestions for our future in 
that field. Designed to give the American people 
a more adequate idea of their real place in the 
world. 8vo, 2 vols., illustrated. Price, boxed, 
$6.00 net. 
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New Novels for Summer Reading 


THE PRISONER 

Alice Brown's New Novel 

By the Author of “My Love and J,” Children of Earth,” etc. 

“As a writer of delicately turned stories, Alice Brown has few equals .”—The Bellman. 

“Alice Brown has forged ahead until now she stands with the best and greatest. . . . She 
is very daring, she defies all prejudices .”—Chicago Post. 

Ready June. $1.50 


Other Excellent New Novels 


The Little Lady 
of the Big House 

Jack London y s New Novel 

“A novel of large significance and un¬ 
questionable interest, executed with the 
fine finish, even the fine flourish, of 
an indisputable master .”—Book News 
Monthly. #7.50 

The Belfry 

May Sinclair 9 s New Novel 

“A perfect picture of real human be¬ 
ings .”—Boston Transcript. 

“Vivid, unceasingly readable.”— N. Y. 
Tribune. 

“A really successful novel, most inter¬ 
esting.”— N. Y. Globe. $1.33 

The Abyss 

Nathan Kussy’s New Novel 

“A strong novel, realistically and 
dramatically told.”— Phila. North-Ameri¬ 
can. 

“Contains not one dull or unnecessary 
word .”—Chicago Herald. $i>5° 


The Rudder 

Mary S. Watts 9 New Novel 

“As bright a book as can be imagined; 
it is a page of real American life that 
Mrs. Watts has torn off for us, a page 
that is thoroughly entertaining and admir¬ 
ably written.” — N. Y. Sun. $1.30 

The Shepherd of 
the North 

Richard A . Maher 9 s New Novel 

“Has vigor and originality . . . the 
Bishop is a most lovable and noble 
character .”— The Outlook. $i>35 

Cam Clarke 

John H . Walsh *s New Novel 

“Mr. Walsh has something of Mark 
Twain's power to get the boy’s point of 
view. Anyone who likes youth will like 
Cam Clarke .” — Boston Daily Advertiser. 

$1-35 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - - Publishers, New York 
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The man who wrote “The Birth of a Nation/’ over which millions have enthused, 
is now ready with an even greater achievement— 

The F all of a Nation 

By THOMAS DIXON 

Author of “The Birth of a Nation” (The Clansman), etc. 


A story of the attempted conquest of the United 
States by the Imperial Nation in the year 1918. 
Every page carries a thrill and the climax shows 
a tremendous triumph for American patriotism. 
All over the country people will be reading and 
talking about this book, for such amazing frank¬ 
ness has never been reached by any writer of 
modern fiction. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 

Sec the Picture—Read the Book. 


A startling appeal for National preparedness — a cry of 
warning against the doctrine of peace at any price 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY — PUBLISHERS — NEW YORK 
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They of the High Trails 

By HAMLIN GARLAND 

Romance runs high in these pages full of the 
charm of the Rockies. “They of the High Trails’' 
is fiction pure and simple, but there is a splendid 
reality about it. Mr. Garland has always excelled 
in making vividly alive to the reader this life 
of the far border he knows so well. 

Illustrated. $1.35 net. 

Body and Spirit 

By JOHN D. QUACKENBOS, A.M., M.D. 

This book on the subject of psycho-therapy is 
written by a well-known physician, who proves 
his theory of the value of suggestion as a cura¬ 
tive force from numerous cases observed in his 
own practice. Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 

Marooned in the Forest 

By ALPHEUS HYATT VERRILL 

The thrilling story of a young man stranded in 
the forest who was forced to face nature with 
bare hands. What would you do if you were lost 
in the wilderness without supplies?’ 

Illustrated. $1.25 net. 

War Path and 
Hunting Trail 

By ELMER RUSSELL GREGOR 

Here are # thrilling stories of Indian boys, of 
adventurers and hair-breadth escapes from their 
enemies, and hardships and achievements as 

hunters. Illustrated. 60 cents. 

The Globe Theatre 
Shakespeare 

DANIEL H. RICH, Editor 
Illustrated. Each 35 cents school 

Julius Caesar 

Presents the play essentially as a performance 
on the stage of the Globe Theatre rather than as 
a work of poetic art. 

The Merchant of Venice 

Similar to “Julius Caesar," but more elementary 
in treatment. 


The Border Legion 

By ZANE GREY 

The lust of gold, the lawless spirit of the bor¬ 
der half a century ago, a woman who drove a 
man to the devil and then won him back by her 
love—here is the theme, the setting and the 
heroine of Zane Grey’s new novel. Like the 
baleful treasure of the Nibelungen, the gold of a 
mining camp cast its curse, shows this author in 
this thrilling tale of the West, over everyone who 
touched it. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 

Principles of 

Constitutional Goverment 

By FRANK J. GOODNOW, LL.D. 

The President of the Johns Hopkins University 
is an authority of international reputation. It 
will be remembered that he was invited to China 
by the Government to draw up a constitution. 
This book is not only a comprehens've statement 
of the subject, but it is clearly and interestingly 
written. Crown 8vo. $2.00 net. 

Retail Selling 

A Guide to the Best Modern Practices. 

By JAMES W. FISK 

Mr. Fisk has utilized the results of large and 
active business experience as well as his mastery 
of business literature in the preparation of this 
alert suggestive book on the various phases of 
selling. He writes to the point, without waste of 
words, presenting succinctly ideas and methods 
which will be immediately useful to every man in 
retail business. Post 8vo. $1.00 net. 

Along New England 
Roads 

By W. C. PRIME, LL.D., Author of “I Go 
A-Fishing" 

This book of leisurely travel through the White 
and Green Mountains is reprinted to meet the 
demand for a work that has never failed to 
charm. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


New Volumes in Harper*s A-B-C Series 

i6mo. Cloth . 50 cents net. 

A-B-C OF CORRECT SPEECH By Florence Howe Hall 

i-B-C OF AUTOMOBILE DRIVING By Alpheus Hyatt Verrill 

A-B-C OF COOKING By Christine Terhune Herrick 

I-B-C OF HOME SAVING By Lissie C. Fanner 

Suggestions of a practical nature for the woman who wishes to increase her in- 
come by cutting down her expenses. 

A-B-C OF MOTION PICTURES By Robert E. Welsh 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Established 1817 













A LOW BACKHAND VOLLEY 
FROM “TENNIS FOR WOMEN,” BY MOLLA BJ URSTEDT 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Some Chat of Books 

There is a fascinating occupation ahead of 
the woman whose free time comes in the 
summer. Only mothers can play this game, 
but for them it is one of the most absorbing 
ever invented. And the results, if you play 
it well, are more to be desired than bridge 
prizes. There are many handbooks on the 
best way of playing it, but perhaps the latest 
ones are the best, because they include new 
ideas that were not thought of ten years 
ago. “How to Know Your Child” (Little, 
Brown & Co.), by Miriam Finn Scott, is one 
of the most careful of these manuals—for the 
game consists in getting to really understand 
your children so that the twigs will not be 
bent in the wrong direction. The children’s 
time is free in the summer and the mothers’ 
ought to be. It is not safe to let the chance 
slip by.. Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s “Mothers 
and Children” (Holt) and her recent “Self- 
Reliance” (Bobbs-Merrill) are equally valua¬ 
ble—as readers of Mrs. Fisher’s stimulating 
fiction can well believe. The modern mother 
does not consider her duty done when she has 
prevented Billy from swallowing the button¬ 
hook. Billy has many other habits as signifi¬ 
cant as his inability to discriminate between 
vegetables and minerals, and if his mother will 
study these habits and encourage the good 
ones while she discourages the bad ones she 


for Summer Reading 

will achieve results for which, some day, 
Billy’s wife will be profoundly grateful. 

m 

Billy’s wife will also be pleased if Billy 
knows how to make shelves and steps and 
gates and other useful things that make 
houses w r orth keeping. She will be especially 
pleased if Billy thinks he is having a good 
time when he is making shelves and steps 
and gates. Now, if Billy is brought up tactfully 
he will grow into a beaming husband who 
says with a sincere appreciation of his bless¬ 
ings, “My wife is going to let me build a 
chicken coop to-morrow!” This attitude, you 
see, is carefully suggested by the title of 
“When Mother Lets Us Carpenter” (Moffat, 
Yard), which is recommended to Billy’s 
mother when Billy has attained such years of 
discretion that he may be trusted not to swal¬ 
low the hammer. 

The man who wrote “The Making of a 
Home,” Eben E. Rexford (Jacobs), was evi¬ 
dently brought up according to some such far¬ 
sighted principles. He tells how he chose a 
home, how he made a lawn and a garden, a 
fruit garden, a fern garden, a sleeping porch, 
a poultry house and countless other useful 
things, all under the influence of the idea that 
he was enjoying himself. And in the last 
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TJ1E SONG OF THE EAST SH07E 
FROM “THE DUNE COUNTRY” BY EARL II. RKF.D 

John Lane Co. 


since the days of lattices— 
for no one ever heard of 
a lattice unaccompanied by 
its rose. The latest ad¬ 
dition to Stokes' Garden 
Flowers in Color is “Climb¬ 
ing Plants.” The contents 
includes such headings as 
“Hardy climbers,” “Con¬ 
st r u c t i o 11 of pergolas,” 
“Climbers for verandahs, 
house walls, and arbors,” 
“Climbing roses,” “Ivies,” 
“Ornamental gourds," 
“Climbing orchids,” etc. 
The author puts in a special 
word of denunciation for 
the gardener who twists a 
clematis bougainvillea into 
the form of a balloon with 
a cruelty that should be 
called to the attention of 
the S. P. C. V. 

s 


chapter he actually seems to feel sorry for 
the people who go to cabarets! Truly there 
is much in Tom Sawyer's psychological ob¬ 
servations on fence painting. 

m 

Speaking of fences, Alice Morse Earle 
gives a whole chapter to “Garden Boundaries” 
in her “Old Time Gardens,” a new edition 
of which is just published by Macmillan. She 
tells of hedgerows, old-time fences, stone 
walls, and other decorative means of marking 
the line between thine and thy r neighbor's. 
Mrs. Earle also gives a chapter to “The Blue 
Flower Border,” evidently agreeing with Keats 
and the bees. “Wedded to green in all the 
sweetest flowers'* seems no overpraise of blue 
when she tells of what can be accomplished 
with scilla, grape hyacinth, iris, violets, salpi- 
glossis, campanulacene and other true blue 
members of the flower family. 

m 

Of all the garden flowers, arc any more en¬ 
trancing than the climbing plants? It is only as 
symbols of timid womanhood that clinging 
vines are. in disfavor. As ornaments they are 
still encouraged to cling. There is something so 
ingratiating about the saucy flowers that flut¬ 
ter around a window sill, quite assured that 
if they choose to leave the garden and appro¬ 
priate the house nobody will drive them away. 
Indeed, one hasn’t the heart to reprove them, 
even withotit Wordsworth’s curse. They have 
been permitted to go their wilful way ever 


Another humanitarian is campaigning for 
a more sympathetic treatment of the American 
trout. It seems we have misjudged the Ameri¬ 
can trout all along. Hitherto we have angled 
for him with flies made by British fly makers 
patterned after British insects. We have 
imagined that he would naturally prefer 
imported food, such as is served in the 
most aristocratic trout streams of England. 
And now we find that he has been hungering 
all the time for the insect equivalent of corn 
on the cob. Louis Rhead in “American Trout 
Stream Insects” (Stokes) tells of his experi¬ 
ences in catering to this honest American. 
After studying the various insect delicacies 
of the different months he has copied them 
with great care, and has found that his 
thoughtful consideration for the native trout’s 
peculiar tastes has not been unrewarded. 

m 

The efficiency expert, who has so improved 
the world in the last few years, has doubtless 
had his orderly mind dismayed by the sight 
of a golf course. There he sees a collection 
of earnest people trying to get from one point 
to another without taking into consideration 
some of the most fundamental principles of 
scientific management. No wonder golfers 
come ten minutes late to dinner night after 
night! Now, the easiest means of getting 
the golfers home earlier—outside of shorten¬ 
ing the course—is to teach them the proper 
mechanics of the various strokes, the correct 
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mathematical theories of the ball’s flight, and 
the most efficient pattern for a golf ball. All 
these things have been taught before, but ac¬ 
cording to P. A. Vaile’s “The New Golf" 
(Dutton) they have been taught all wrong. 
Thousands of people have been wasting thou¬ 
sands of minutes on the golf course because 
they have used shallow instead of broad put¬ 
ters or because they have not held their golf 
sticks with the new overlapping or Vaile grip. 
The time you spent in showing that girl just 
how to hold her golf stick was all wasted. 
You will have to show her all over again 
this summer. Only the elementary things, like 
which end of the golf stick to hold and which 
to strike with, are unchanged. It is all very 
disconcerting. But the efficiency experts are 
inexorable. We must progress. 

S 

For the happy beginner who has nothing to 
unlearn, a new handbook on tennis is published 
by Macmillan, "Lawn Tennis Lessons for Be¬ 
ginners," by J. Parmly Paret. Even if he zvas 
brought up by the unscientific systems of ten 
years ago, and educated according to unim¬ 
proved pre-Montessori methods, in tennis he 
is the heir of all the ages (including the 
supremely important last six months)—for the 


few brief weeks when he is an unspoiled be¬ 
ginner. 

m 

Two more books for the amateur come from 
D. Appleton & Co., “The Book of the Sail- 
Boat" and “The Book of the Motor Boat," by 
A. Hyatt Verrill. These books are full of 
simple explanations of technical terms—cleats, 
chocks, gunters, cat yawl rigs and other mat¬ 
ters about which our aunts know so little. 
They tell you about any number of different 
ways of getting drowned, and how to avoid 
them. They include elaborate diagrams of 
four-cycle jump-spark motors and jump-spark 
two-cycle motors, as complicated as dress pat¬ 
terns. Altogether, they are most excellent, 
wise and dependable guides for teaching the 
land animal to be amphibious. 

m 

If it could be done—with all due considera¬ 
tion for everybody’s feelings—it might be a 
good idea for the amateur sailor to invest in 
a little handbook Small. Maynard & Co. are 
publishing, “Modern Swimming,” by J. H. P. 
Brown. Mr. Brown has been swimming for 
twenty-five years. He writes for expert swim¬ 
mers as well as for amateurs, and tells not 
only hew you should swim, but also how you 
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should be rescued and resuscitated. It is 
invaluable to know these things, so that you 
can give the proper directions to your rescuers. 
Indeed, on further thought, it would seem 
that this is not one of the books to be kept 
selfishly secluded in your library, but one that 
should be generously loaned to everyone who 
is in danger of receiving an invitation to your 
sailing parties, 

5 

But if elastic sailboats and impetuous motor 
boats are denied you, if you are so far from 
the sea that it would be a waste of time to 
teach your friends how to rescue the drown¬ 
ing, read John C. Van Dyke's “The Mountain” 
and be glad. For—unless you are on Long 
Island — there must be at least a little mountain 
somewhere in the neighborhood, and even a 
little mountain is worth climbing. In Mr. 
Van Dyke's book the practical things have a 
poetic turn, and the imaginative bits are unex¬ 
pectedly realistic. Moonlight has its place in 
these pages, but they are not all moonlight. 
The author knows about the geologic structure 
of the mountain as well as the curves of its 
sky line. The fascination of these studies 
should start many people along the upward 
paths inspired by the joy of achievement and 
the prospect of looking down on stretches of 
sunny land blotted with cloud shadows. 

m 

Ask Dallas Lore Sharp. His heart is in 
the highlands too. “The Hills of Hingham,” 
his new book, published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Co., tells how he left Boston, “quite 
the best city on the earth to live in,” to fight 
drought, caterpillars, rheumatism and increased 
commutation rates in a wilderness some twenty 
miles from the world's prize city. The cover 
design shows a pleasantly uninhabited land¬ 
scape surmounted by some of those particu¬ 
larly round, chubby clouds that always connote 
sunshine and balmincss and a world at peace 
with itself. But Mr. Sharp is honest. He 
admits that once in a while there is a winter 
season even in Hingham. 

S 

And still another author has shaken the 
dust of the city from his feet and substituted 
the far-superior country dust. Will Levington 
Comfort found that on the Lake Erie shore 
there was still some country left, so away he 
went to build a stone house in a place of bees 
and roses and sunshine. He writes of his 
adventures in “.Child and Country” (Doran) 
more seriously than Mr. Sharp, with emphasis 
on what the country can give to the children. 


There is something in this universal desire 
to build your own home— this instinct that 
leads the birds to scorn old nests. A ready¬ 
made home is so apt to be too high at the 
eaves, or inartistic in its lines—and you never 
can tell how it will wear! Richardson L. 
Wright’s “Low Cost Suburban Homes” (Mc¬ 
Bride) will give a man so many new ideas 
of his own that he will cease to think of a 
house as a matter of four walls and a roof, 
and will get a better understanding of the 
architect’s problems so that he can co-operate 
with him in peace and harmony. He will 
have learned that there is a reason for having 
the roof at the top and the door at least within 
jumping distance of the ground, and will not 
hamper the architect by ill-considered sugges¬ 
tions. 

You have built your home. It is all that 
anybody could wish inside and even more 
delightful on the piazza, impossible though 
that may seem. There is a swinging seat there, 
covered with cushions, a breeze is coming 
through the vines (you remembered to plant 
vines), and you can catch a glimpse of the 
blue flower-bed and the sail boat near the 
dock. And you are reading an entirely satis¬ 
factory book. Into the midst of this joy come 
your sons and daughters (we'll have to sup¬ 
pose you rather elderly for the moment, if 
you don’t mind) overflowing with a wealth 
of unaccountable enthusiasm to do something. 
They want to spoil the view by taking the sail 
boat out for a sail, or they want to go riding 
in the motor car (we’ve given you one in com¬ 
pensation for adding those extra years), or 
they want to go on a picnic. And the worst 
of it is, you must come too! The point of all 
this is A T clson’s Nciv Century Library. If that 
entirely satisfactory book is one of the classics 
in that series you can slip it quietly into your 
pocket and bring it out when the boat gets 
becalmed or the car breaks down or the other 
people are collecting firewood and preparing 
the lunch. The range of these volumes is 
large enough to include every booklover. They 
cover Austen, Bronte, Dickens, Dumas, Eliot, 
Stevenson, Scott, Thackeray and many others. 
And in binding, paper and printing they are as 
tested and reliable as they are in reading mat¬ 
ter. Given Omar Khayyam's bough, or even 
the shade of a sand dune, and one of these ideal 
volumes, and there—even without your car 
and sail boat and country house—you have at 
least the first two elements which the poet con¬ 
siders necessary for the creation of a paradise. 










THEN A MURMUR WENT THROUGH THE CROWD ON THE PIER 
FROM “THE SEED OF THE RIGHTEOUS,” BY JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


Sample Bits from the Season’s Best Books 

Fiction 


THE GENTLE ART OF FALLING IN 
LOVE. 

From Juliet Wilbor Tompkins’ ”The Seed of the 
Righteous ” (Bobbs-Merrill .) 

The Gages believed that because their father had 
been a great and good public citizen the world owed 
them a living. True, they all worked for various 
“causes” but nevertheless when Alex told Chloe her 
mother was “a grafter” it hurt—because it was true. 
Chloe tried to be very stern with him but, well, other 
girls have tried it before Chloe! 

The April night was warm and they walked 
home, unenvious of the limousines that 
streamed past, of the lights and music of the 
cafes. Half of youth’s desire for those things 
is the desire for love. These two would have 
denied that they had found love—they were 
cousins, Chloe always explained; “Step cou¬ 
sins,” Alex added; but they turned from the 
brightness as contentedly as though they were 
happily married. Chloe forgot that Alex was 
on probation. Their old intimacy was back, 
quickened and deepened. 

“How people do work to have a good time,” 
she said as they passed a carpeted and 
awninged entrance. “And all the time it is just 
a matter of being with the right person. You 
and I can be as gay sitting on the front steps 
as in a rose-palm-goldfish garden with an or¬ 
chestra and five soloists And crackers and 
milk on the kitchen table are just as much fun 


as anything you can get at Delmonico’s. Peo¬ 
ple don’t realize it, that’s all.” 

Alex was smiling deeply, as though she had 
told him more than she knew. “But everybody 
can’t have the right person—as you and I can,” 
he said. “For some there isn’t any right per¬ 
son ; so they have to have sound and color and 
taste to keep them awake.” 

Chloe had flushed. “By right person, I mean 
any one you like to talk with,” she insisted. 

“Of course. But take that mammoth, tur¬ 
quoise-bearing blonde who sat just in front of 
us—do you suppose she ever had an interesting 
conversation in all her fat life? It is only peo¬ 
ple with brains—like you and me—who can be 
just as happy at the kitchen table. With the 
right person.” She glanced up quickly, but if 
he was teasing her, there was nothing to 
show it. 

“But people who haven’t brains do talk, and 
enjoy it,” she maintained. “They tell their 
grievances and their quarrels. Women on the 
cars are always saying, ‘And I says to her—* ” 

“And then some man marries them and has 
to listen to that all his life”; Alex squared 
himself for attack. “I have no patience—” 

“How true!” put in Chloe, and brought him 
down laughing. 

They turned into their dark little corner of 
town, lingering because there was so much t© 
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say. Where the slip of park divided the street, 
they* crossed to lean on the broken fence and 
look up at the statue of Sereno Gage. Chloe 
had done this all her life, but to-night the little 
act felt newly rich and reverential. 

“I could never live very far from here,” she 
said impulsively. ‘‘It would not be home to 
me if T couldn’t see him every day. You don’t 
know what he means to me.” 

Alex drew closer. “Tell me,” he said. 

The old houses were all dark and asleep; they 
stood alone in the beloved presence, and from 
the bit of threadbare sod at their feet came a 
dim April fragrance. Chloe, who had kept the 
quiet heart of a little girl all her twenty years, 
was filled with a sudden, exquisite sense of 
change. It was as though a bare rod in her 
hand had blossomed. 

“I have never told any one,” she said. 

“But you can tell me?” His shadow, cover¬ 
ing her, took her into his big protection. She 
looked up at the statue of her father and 
mutelv told him that she was happy, happy. 

m 

LET NOT THE SUN— 

From Cameron Mackenzie's “Mr. and Mrs. Pierce.’’ 

(Dodd. Mead.) 

Janet Pierce, ambitious for her husband, insists 
that he go into business for himself on her money. 
When financial disaster threatens they have their 
first serious quarrel, in which she loses some of her 
measureless respect and fathomless hope for .him. 
An impromptu dinner and theater party in New 
Yozk, at which Janet (who lives in the suburbs) is 
obliged to wear a friend’s daringly conspicuous 
dress, to her great distress, delays the happy recon¬ 
ciliation which she is looking forward to. They 
reach home late, Janet spiritless, Butler talkative 
and apparently cheerful. 

He paused to pull his shirt over his head, 
and stood forth with his muscled arms bare 
and the contours of his chest proclaiming 
strength. “Yep, that fellow Peters,” he re¬ 
sumed, “is a real comedian—at least he can 
get the laughs out of me. Why, when he 
made his curtain speech the man in front of 
me nearly fell into the aisle. Did you see 
him?” 

Janet, coiling the last of her braid, smiled 
remotely. 

“Yes, I saw him, Butler,” was all she said; 
and he, moving leisurely about the room ig¬ 
nored Janet’s silence, and all else, and con¬ 
tinued to recreate for himself what had ap¬ 
parently been to him the joys of the even 1 - 
ing. Now and again there was a false note; 
too pretentious a light-heartedness, too elab¬ 
orate an unconcern, too marked haste to fill 
each pause. 

At length Janet kicked off her slippers, 
stripped down her stockings, and with a slight 
shiver of cold and nervousness, crawded into 
her side of the bed. She sank down, watch¬ 
ing Butler through half closed eyes beneath 
which were faint shadows of fatigue. Her 
lithe young body was outlined beneath the 
coverings and the long, thick polden twist 
of her hair stretched across the whiteness of 
the pillow. Butler, in his pajamas, was 
fumbling behind one of the drawn blinds to 
raise a window. 

“Yes,” he was saying in his same cheer¬ 


fully reminiscent voice, “it was a great even¬ 
ing, and, Janet—” There was a bound of 
hope within her. He reached up to snap out 
the lights, but did not permit his glance to 
meet hers. Suddenly there was darkness and 
she knew Butler was groping his way along 
the footboard. “And, Janet, you certainly 
were the stunning lady in that dress,” he con¬ 
cluded, and in a second more was easing his 
solid weight into the bed. 

“I tell you what,” he went on, as if that 
day for Janet had never been lived, “ a little 
fun like that once in a while helps a lot. 
Lifts a fellow out of himself, you know.” 

At the last w’ords Janet held her breath and 
waited. The black silence continued. She 
wondered if he would take her into his arms. 
Her heart pounded; it seemed that he must 
almost be able to hear it. 

Butler yawned. 

A hot tear went down the girl’s cheek. 
Butler turned heavily upon his side of the 
bed. She poked her pillow for sleep. Her 
voice held steady. 

“Good-night, Butler.” 

“Good-night, Janet.” 

» 

CALF LOVE AND LITTLE SISTERS. 

From Booth Tarkitipton’s “Seventeen.” 

(Harper.) 

Jane was a constant thorn in the side of her 
brother—for was not William Sylvanus Baxter 
seventeen, a man, and in love with a woman of 
eighteen, whereas Jane was a mere girl, long-legged 
and as yet unaware of the existence of love! More¬ 
over, Jane had a fiendish faculty for turning up at the 
wrong time. 

“Look ! Looky there!” she called to her 
brother. Richly ornamented, he was descend¬ 
ing the front stairs, his embellishments in¬ 
cluding freshly pressed white trousers, a new' 
straw’ hat, unusual shoes, and a blasphemous 
tie. “I’m goin’ to get to sail my boat,” Jane 
shouted. “It’s goin’ to rain.” 

“It is not,” said William, irritated. 

“It’s goin’ to rain—it’s goin’ to rain !” (Jane 
made a little singsong chant of it.) “It’s goin’ 
to rain—it gives Willie a pain—it’s goin’ to 
rain—it gives Willie a pain—it’s goin’ to-” 

He interrupted her sternly. “Look here! 
You’re old enough to know better.” As 
he spoke he walked to an umbrella-stand in 
the hall and deliberately took therefrom a 
bamboo walking-stick of his father’s. 

She uttered a shriek: 

“Willie’s goin’ to carry a canc!” 

“You hush up!” he said, fiercely, and hur¬ 
ried out through the front door. She followed 
him to the edge of the porch. 

“Willie’s got a cane!” she screamed. “He’s 
got papa’s cane!” Then, resuming her little 
chant, she began to sing: “It’s goin’ to rain— 
Willie’s got papa’s cane—it’s goin’ to rain— 
Willie’s got papa’s cane!” She put all of her 
voice into a final effort. “Miss Pratt’l get wet 
if you don't take an umber ell er-r-r !” 

The attention of several chance pedestrians 
had been attracted, and the burning William, 
breaking into an agonized half-trot, disap¬ 
peared round the corner. Then.Jane retired 
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within the house, feeling that she had done 
her duty. It would be his own fault if he 
got wet. 

Rain was coming. Rain was in the feel of 
the air—and in Jane’s hope. Finally it came, 
with a swish, then with a rattle, and then 
with a roar. 

Then it relented, dribbled, shook down a 
few last drops; and passed on to the country¬ 
side. Shouting, the children ran to the flooded 
gutters. Her mother had been kind, and Jane, 
with shoes and stockings left behind her on 
the porch, was a happy sailor as she waded 
knee-deep along the brimming curbstones. 
The voyage' continued for several blocks with 
only one accident—which might have hap¬ 
pened to anybody. It was an accident in the 
nature of a fall, caused by the sliding of 
Jane’s left foot on some slippery mud. Upon 
rising, she debated whether or not she should 
return to her dwelling, inclining to 
the opinion that the authorities there 
would have taken the affirmative; 
but as she was wet not much above 
the waist, and the guilt lay all upon 
the mud, she decided that such an in¬ 
terruption of her journey would lie a 
gross injustice to herself. Naviga¬ 
tion was reopened. 

Thus absorbed, she failed at first 
to notice the approach of two young 
people along the sidewalk. They were 
the entranced William and Miss 
Pratt; and their appearance offered 
a suggestive contrast in relative hu¬ 
midity. In charming and tender- 
colored fabrics, fluffy and cool and 
summery, she was specklessly dry; 
not a drop had touched even the 
little pink parasol over her shoulder, 
not one had fallen upon the tiny 
white doglet drowsing upon her arm. 

But William was wet — he was still 
more than merely damp, though they 
had evidently walked some distance 
since the rain had ceased to fall. His 
new hat was a mucilaginous ruin; 
his dank coat sagged; his shapeless 
trousers flopped heavily, and his 
shoes gave forth marshy sounds as 
he walked. 

The fact was that William did not 
even know that he was wet. With 
his head sidewise he floated upon a 
rosy cloud, incense about him, far¬ 
away music enchanting his ears. 

“Will-ec!” 

The aviator struck a hole in the 
air; his heart misgave him. Then he 
came to earth — a sickening drop, and 
instantaneous. 

“Will-ee!” 

There was Jane, a figurine in a 
plastic state and altogether disgrace¬ 
ful ;—she came up out of the waters 
and stood before them with feet of 
clay, indeed; pedestaled upon the 
curbstone. 

“Who is that curious child?” said from 
Miss Pratt, stopping. 


William shuddered. 

“Was she calling you?** Miss Pratt asked, 
incredulously. 

“Willie, I told you you better take an 
umbereller,” said jane, “instead of papa’s 
cane.” And she added, triumphantly, “Now 
you see!” 

m 

WHEN THE OLD BRASS KNOCKER 
SOUNDED— 

From. Grace S. Richmond’s “Under the Country 
Sky.’* ( Doubleday, Page.) 

Georgiana, whose bright college days have been 
followed by an unexciting life in a small town, with 
her invalid father, has just had a flying visit from five 
prosperous classmates who came in a’ luxurious motor 
car. 

“A coon time?” murmured Georgiana, in 
answer to the question. “No, a hateful, en¬ 
vious, black-browed time, disguised as much 


GEORGE - YOU NEED A GOOD TRAMP,” STUART URGED AT 

Jeanette’s elbow 

“under the country sky” by GRACE S. RICHMOND 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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as might be under a frivolous manner. The 
girls were lovely—and I was a perfect fiend !” 

Mr. Warne did not seem in the least dis¬ 
concerted by this startling statement. “The 
sounds I heard did not strike me as indicat¬ 
ing the presence of any fiend,” he suggested. 

“Probably not. I managed to avoid giving 
in to the temptation to snatch Phyl’s sump¬ 
tuous chinchilla coat, Madge’s perfectly ador¬ 
able hat, Theo’s bronze shoes, Dot’s em¬ 
broidered silk handbag, and Bess’s hand- 
wrought collar and cuffs.” 

“It was a matter of clothes, then? How 
much heart-burning men escape!” mused Mr. 
Warne. “Now, I can never recall hearing 
any man, young or old, express a longing to 
denude other men of their apparel.” 

Georgiana shot him a look. “No, men 
merely envy other men their acres, their 
horses, their motors—and their books. Own 
up, now, Father Davy, have you never cov¬ 
eted any man’s library?” 

The blue-gray eyes sent her back a humor¬ 
ous glance. “Now you have me,” he owned. 
“But tell me, daughter—it was not only their 
clothes which stirred the fiend within you? 
Confess !” 

She looked round at him. “I don’t need 
to,” she said. “You know the whole of it— 
what I want for you and me—what they 
have— life! And lots of it. You need it 
just as badly as I do—you, a suffering saint at 
fifty-five when other men are playing golf! 
And I—simply bursting with longing to take 
you and go somewhere—anywhere with you 
—and see things—and do things—and live 
things! And we as poor as poverty, after 
all you’ve done for the Lord. Oh, I-” 

She brought her strong young fist down on 
the nearly threadbare rug with a thump that 
reddened the fine flesh, and thumped again 
and yet again, while her father lay and si¬ 
lently watched her, with a look in his eyes 
less of pain than of utter comprehension. He 
said not a word, while she bit her lip and 
stared again into the fire, clenching the fist 
that had spoken for her bitterly aching heart. 
After a time the tense fingers relaxed, and 
she held up the hand and looked at it. 

“I’m a brute!” she said presently. “An 
abominable little brute. How do you stand 
me? How do you endure me, Father Davy! 
I just bind the load on your poor back and 
pull the knots tight, every time I let myself 
break out like this. If you were any minister- 
father but yourself, you’d either preach or 
pray at me. How can you keep from it?” 

He smiled. “I never liked to be preached 
or prayed at myself, dear,” he said. “I have 
not forgotten. And the Lord Himself doesn’t 
expect a young caged lioness to act like a 
caged canary. He doesn’t want it to. And 
some day—He will let it out of the cage!” 

She shook her head, and got up. She kissed 
the gray curls and patted the thin cheek, said 
cheerfully: “I’m going to get your supper 
now,” and went away out of the room. 

In the square old kitchen she flung open an 
outer door and stood staring up at the starry 
winter sky. 


“Oh, if anything, anything, anything would 
happen!” she breathed, stretching out both 
arms towards the snowy shrubbery-broken ex¬ 
panse behind the house which in summer was 
her garden. “If something would just keep 
this evening from being like all the other 
evenings! I can’t sit and read aloud to-night. 
I can’t—I can't! And the only interesting 
thing on earth that can happen is that Jimps 
Stuart may come over—and he probably 
won’t because he was over last evening and 
the evening before that, and he knows he 
can’t be allowed to come all the time. 
He-” 

It was at this point that the old brass 
knocker on the front door sounded—and 
something happened. 

*§5 

THE JUDGE MAKES A SHOCKING 
CONFESSION. 

From Irvin Cobb's u Old Judge Priest.” 

( Doran .) 

Genial old Judge Priest exercises a kindly influence 
over his little Southern city—but at the same time 
keeps an alert watch on the grafters. In the interest 
of justice he makes a visit to Jere Fairleigh, ot 
varied legal experience. 

“Jere,” asked Judge Priest, directly the 
young man had made him welcome, “whutever 
become of them three post-office robbers 
that hired you to defend ’em—still over in the 
Marshallville jail, ain’t they?” 

“Two of them are,” said young Fairleigh. 
“The one they call the Waco Baby got out on 
bail and skipped. But the other two—Frisco 
Slim and Montreal Red—are in jail over there 
awaiting trial at the next term of United 
States Court.” 

Judge Priest smiled softly. 

“Young man,” he said, “it certainly looks 
to me like you’re climbin’ mighty fast in your 
chosen profession. All your clients ’pear to 
have prominent cities named after ’em. Tell 
me,” he went on, “whut kind of persons are 
the two that are still lingerin’ in Marshall- 
ville?” 

“Well,” said the young lawyer, “there's a 
world of difference between ’em. Frisco is the 
glum, morose kind; but Montreal Red—his 
real name is Mooney, he tells me, though 
he’s got half a dozen other names—he’s cer¬ 
tainly a wise individual. Just associating with 
him in my capacity as his counsel has been a 
liberal education to me in the ways of the 
underworld. I firmly believe he knows every 
professional crook in the country.” 

“Aha! I see,” said Judge Priest “I figger 
Mister Montreal is the party I want to meet. 
I’m thinkin’ of runnin’ down to Marshallville 
on business right after dinner to-day. I reckin 
you wouldn’t mind—in strict confidence— 
givin’ me a little note of introduction to your 
client, tellin’ him I seek his advice on a private 
matter, and sayin’ that I kin be trusted?” 

“I’ll be mighty glad to,” said Fairleigh, 
Junior, reaching across his desk for pen and 
paper. “I’ll write it right now. Turning 
detective, Judge?” 

“Well, son,” conceded Judge Priest, “you 
mout call it that and not make sech an awful 
big mistake.” 
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“GIVE ME THE WHIP!” 

From T. Everett Havre's "Behold the Woman." 

( Lippincott .) 

Against the luxury and decadence of Alexandria 
of the first Christian century, Mary the courtesan 
stood as the very symbol of its wickedness. She 
used her power against the bishop and led in scenes 
of cruel persecution. Her father, who drove her 
from his house, later repented his severity, but Mary 
had no mercy for him when, as a Christian, he was 
brought before her and flogged. 

Down the cleared space Mary strode to the 
pillar. Lifting her arm peremptorily, she 
stayed the soldiers’ hands. Their whips fell. 
Gazing with cold grimness at her father’s 
pain-contorted countenance, moving close, she 
said with biting sweetness, in a low, honeyed 
tone: 

“Dost thou remember the night thou didst 
drag me to thy festering tombs? Dost thou 
remember how thou didst flog me again when 
I loved? Thou wert given to much ranting 
concerning thy heavenly justice: our gods give 


the justice which is terrestrial.” Stepping 
closer, she peered, with a mordant smile, into 
his face. “Ah, thou wert once fond of the 
whip, gentle father. Such seemeth a Christian 
father’s way of teaching a child tenderness and 
love. Perchance children may sometimes teach 
their sires somewhat of justice. Is not the 
whip sweet?” 

He opened his mouth: 

“Daughter of Sodom! Woman of Babv- 
Ion - ” 

She whirled about to the soldiers, her voice 
coarsening to a raucous virago snarl: 

“Give me the whip — your arms lack strength 
it seemeth! By the gods, are ye weak* You 
have not had Christian fathers, soldiers! Per¬ 
chance from what I learned from mine as a 
child I may teach somewhat to you !” 

She seized a scourge and lifted it, deliber¬ 
ately gazing into her father’s face. A gasp 
arose from the close-packed crowd, all watch- 


“Sort of a Sherlock 
Holmes, eh?” 

The judge made a 
gesture of modest dis¬ 
claimer. 

“No; I reckin Sherlock 
knowed purty nigh ever’- 
thing wuth knowin’. If he’d 
struck two different trails, 
both seemin’ly p’intin’ in 
the same direction, he’d 
know right off which one 
of ’em to take. That’s where 
he’d be one pawpaw above 
my tallest persimmon. 
Sometimes I git to thinkin’ 
I’m a poor purblind old 
idiot that can’t see a thing 
when it’s shoved right up 
under my nose. No; I 
ain’t aspirin’ none to quali¬ 
fy as a Sherlock. I’m only 
endeavourin’ to walk ez an 
humble disciple in the hal¬ 
lowed footsteps of Old Cap 
Collier.” 

“What do you know 
about Old Cap Collier?” 
demanded Fairleigh, aston¬ 
ished. “I thought I was 
the only grown man in 
town that still read nickel 
libraries—on the sly.” 

“Boy,” said Judge Priest, 
“you and me have got a 
secret bond between us. 
Wasn’t that there last one 
that come out a jim-dandy? 
—the one called Old Cap 
Collier and the Great Dia¬ 
mond Robberv.” 

“It was so,” stated Fair¬ 
leigh. “I read it last night 
in bed.” 

55 


NOBODY SAID A WORD; PIDGE’s JAW DROPPED DOWN AN* HIS TONGUE HUNG OUT. 
ALL TO ONCT JAKE BUSTED OUT! “THERE’S A CROST ON THAT ROCK!” 
FROM “GI3BY OF CLAMSHELL ALLEY” BY JASMINE STONE VAN DRESSER 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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KAT IT—AM- lil'T THE MOLE, YOt’j.I. 

you’ve been wisiiin’ FOR ALL YOUR life” 

FROM “SEVEN MILES TO ARDEN,” BY RUTH SAWYER 

Harper & Bros. 


ful. Swinging her arm, Mary’s whip split the 
air. She seemed to possess the strength of 
ten men. The scourge snarled and snapped 
and hissed. It seemed instinct with life, vin¬ 
dictive, virulent. The lashes coiled and curled 
and leaped and stung like vipers. With in¬ 
furiated vigor Mary applied the rod, drawing 
back a step* and leaping forward each time 
the whip descended. The jewelled chain sus¬ 
pended from her right wrist to her anklet 
broke. She seemed insatiate, tireless. Luke 
screanied the name of God and yelped appeals 
for mercy. In the vast temple could he heard 
only the snap and snarl of the dreadful whips 
and the martyr’s outcries. The great hulk of 
a body, heaving agonizedly in its chains, heat 
with heavy thuds against the pillar. The 
studded lashes cut the freedman’s face, blind¬ 
ingly smote his eyes, and lacerated the lids. 
They tore his lips like talons. His face ran 
with perspiration and blood ; blood matted his 
hair; a pool of blood widened on the pave¬ 
ment beneath his feet. 

S 

THE RESCUE. 

From Frank S. Townsend’s “Hugh Graham.” 

(Abingdon.) 

A story of pre-Revolutionary times. Graham 
goes into the Virginia wilderness to escape the law 
after killing a man to defend a girl in Ireland. *He 
becomes friends with a woodman of the Boone type, 
and these two discover a camn in which two white 
women are held captive by five Indians. 

Far off in the woods came the first call 
of a morning bird. Another and another an¬ 


swered. and little did the feathered songsters 
know that their notes were the bugle calls 
for battle and death. The grav morning light 
broke through the roof of shade and an In¬ 
dian arose and drew together the brands of 
the fire. His tawny, half-naked body showed 
clearly as a bright gleam of flame shot up. 
His guttural voice was heard and another 
man^ arose and the others began to stir. Gra¬ 
ham s heart was beating like a trip-hammer, 
but he saw Butler cautiously working his rifle 
across the log, and he followed his example. 
Presently the fifth Indian was upon his feet, 
and only the two forms whose female garb 
was now apparent, remained on the ground. 

“All ready!” whispered Butler, in a tone 
which revealed his tremendous excitement, 
though his iron will held firm. “Aim—fire!” 

The last word came as a shout and both 
rifles sounded almost as one. The two In¬ 
dians at the extremities of the group fell, 
and a wild yell burst from the other three, 
echoed by female shrieks. 

Fire!” yelled Butler in a voice which rang 
through the forest like a general’s word on 
a battlefield, and both pistols cracked. The 
man nearest to the captives fell and the one 
most distant reeled and staggered while the 
remaining one, without even snatching a rifle 
from the ground, gave a wild yell and dashed 
toward the forest on the other side of the 
camp. 

“Catch the hurt one.” shouted Butler once 
more, and drawing his tomahawk he cleared 
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FROM TI1E JACKET DESIGN OF “LOVE IN YOUTH,” DY FRANK HARRIS 

George H. Doran Co. 


the fallen tree with such a bound as few men 
ever made or ever saw another make. Gra¬ 
ham dropped his pistol and catching his 
empty rifle by the barrel leaped the log in 
his turn and ran toward the wounded man. 
But the Indian with wild cries of terror ran 
toward the shelter of the woods and Graham 
proved himself a sad novice in the wild war¬ 
fare of the forest by letting him run and 
turning to the deliverance of the captives. 

ONE NIGHT. 

From Hugh Walpole's “The Dark Forest." 

(Doran.) 

The author of “Fortitude” draws from his ex¬ 
periences on the Russian front for this strange 
mingling of war book and love-story. 

We crossed the moonlit field and for a brief 
moment silence fell, as though an audience 
were holding its breath watching us. On the 
other side were cottages, the outskirts of a 
tiny village. Here besides these cottages we 
fell into a fantastic world. That small vil¬ 
lage must in other times have been a pretty 
place, nestling with its gardens by the river 
under the hill. It seemed how to rock and 
rattle under the noise of the cannon. All the 
open spaces were like white marble in the 
moonlight and in these open spaces there was 
utter silence and emptiness. The place seemed 
deserted—and yet in every shadow, in long 
lines under the cottage wells, in little clumps 
and clusters round trees or ruins there were 


eyes staring, the gleam of muskets shone, lit¬ 
tle specks of light, dancing from wall to wall. 
Everywhere there were bodies, legs, boots, 
arms, heads, sudden caps, sudden fingers, 
sudden hot and streaming breaths. And over 
everything this infernal noise and yet no 
human sound. A nightmare of the true night¬ 
mare of dreams. 

We were not popular here. Husky, breath-* 
less voices whispered to us “to be away from 
here, quick. We would draw the fire. What 
did we want here now?” 

“Have you any wounded?” we whispered in 
return. 

“No, no,” the answer came. “Keep away 
from the moonlight.” The voices came to us 
connected sometimes with a nose, an eye, or 
a leg, often enough out of the heaven itself. 

“There's a man wounded behind the next 
lines,” some voice murmured. 

We stumbled on and suddenly came to a 
river with very steep banks and a number of 
narrow slender bridges. If this had in reality- 
been a nightmare this river could not have 
obtruded itself more often than it did. We 
discovered to our dismay that our soldier- 
guide nad disappeared (exactly as in a night¬ 
mare he would have done). We crossed the 
river (bathed, of course, in moonlight), the 
plank bridge shaking and quivering beneath us. 

“Any wounded?” we whispered again and 
again. 

“No,” the whisper came back. “Hasten. 
. . . Take care of the moonlight.” 
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DEEPER AND DEEPER INTO THE DARK FOREST PLUNGED THE 
FROM “THE DARK FLOWER,” BY HUGH WALPOLE 

George H. Dorati Co. 

And then, to my infinite relief and comfort, 
behind the cottages we found our wounded 
man. There was a dark yard here, apparently 
quite deserted. The Feldscher made an ex¬ 
clamation and stepped forward. Three bodies 
lay together, one over another; two men were 
dead and cold, the third stirred, very faintly, 
as we came up, opened his eyes, smiled and 
said : 

“Eh, Boje moi ... at last!” 

m 

AND WHAT’S TO BE DONE WITH HER? 

From Louis Tracy's “The Day of Wrath, a Story 
of 1914.” ( Clode.) 


of Monday, 3d August, 1914. Dalroy 
was given a few seconds wherein to 
scrutinize the face of the terrified 
woman who had addressed him. He 
saw that she was young, an English¬ 
woman, and undoubtedly a lady by 
her speech and garb. 

“What can I do for you?” he 
asked. 

“Get me into a train for the Bel¬ 
gian frontier. I have plenty of 
money, but these idiots will not even 
allow me to enter the station.” 

He had to decide in an instant. 
He had every reason to believe that 
a woman friendless and alone, 
especially a young and good-looking 
one, was far safer in Berlin—where 
some thousands of Britons and 
Americans had been caught in the 
lava-wave of red war now flowing 
unrestrained from the Danube to 
the North Sea—than in the train 
which would start for Belgium 
within half-an-hour. But the tear¬ 
ful indignation in the girl’s voice 
—even her folly in describing as 
“idiots” the hectoring Jacks-in-office, 
any one of whom might have under¬ 
stood her—led impulse to triumph 
over saner judgment. 

“Come along! quick!” he mut¬ 
tered. “You’re my cousin, Evelyn 
Fane!” 

With a self-control that was high¬ 
ly creditable, the young lady thrust 
a hand through his arm. In the 
other hand she carried a reticule. 
The action surprised Dalroy, though 
feminine intuition had only dis¬ 
played common-sense. 

Von Halvvig turned at the barrier 
to insure his English friend’s safe 
passage. 

“Hallo!” he cried. Evidently he was taken 
aback by the unexpected addition to the party. 

“A fellow-countrywoman in distress,” 
smiled Dalroy, speaking in German. Then he 
added, in English, “It’s all right. As it hap¬ 
pens, two places are reserved.” 

Von Halwig laughed in a way which the 
Englishman would have resented at any other 
moment. 

“Excellent!” lie guffawed. “Beautifully 
contrived, my friend.—Hi, there, sheep’s- 
head!”—this to the ticket-inspector—“let that 
porter with the portmanteau pass!” 


The author of “The Wings of the Morning,” etc., 
begins his story at the moment when war has been 
declared. 

“For God’s sake, if you are an Englishman, 
help me!” 

That cry of despair, so subdued yet piercing 
in its intensity, reached Arthur Dalroy as he 
pressed close on the heels of an all-powerful 
escort in Lieutenant Karl von Halwig, of the 
Prussian Imperial Guard, at the ticket-barrier 
of the Friedrich Strasse Station on the night 


THE DREADED ANGLE. 

I'rom Frank H. Spearman's “Nan of Music Mountain .” 

(Scribner.) 

Nan is a member of an outlaw clan—the Morgans 
of Morgan’s Gap —a band whose daring exploits of 
lawlessness have held all the valley in subjection and 
terror for years. Henry de Spain, the general 
manager of the Thief River Stage Line, has been 
given his position in order that he may subdue the 
Morgans and restore peace and order. His intensely 
exciting experiences are complicated by his love for 
Nan, who finally escapes with him, in constant danger 
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of discovery, across El Capitan. Their trail, leading 
over dizzy precipices, is made more unsafe by a 
storm-laden wind. 

Their flight was almost ended. Only the 
sheer cliff ahead blocked their descent to the 
aspen grove. De Spain himself had already 
crossed El Capitan once, and he had done it 
at night—but it was not, he was compelled 
to remind himself, on a night like this. It 
seemed now a madman’s venture and, without 
letting himself appear to do so, he watched 
Nan’s face as the lightning played over it, to 
read if he could, unsuspected, whether she 
still had courage for the undertaking. She 
regarded him so collectedly, whether answering 
a question or asking one, that he marvelled 
at her strength and purpose. Hardly a moment 
passed after they had started until the eastern 
sky lightened before the retreating storm, and 
with the first glimmer of daylight, the two 
were at the beginning of the narrow foothold 
which lay for half a mile between them and 
safety. 

Here the El Capitan trail follows the face 
of the almost vertical wall which, rising two 
thousand feet in the air, fronts the gateway 
of Morgan’s Gap. • 

They started forward, de Spain ahead. There 
was nothing now to hurry them 
unduly, and everything to in¬ 
vite caution. The footholds 
were slippery, rivulets still 
crossed the uncertain path, and 
fragments of rock that had 
washed down on the trail, made 
almost every step a new hazard. 

The face of El Capitan pre¬ 
sents, midway, a sharp convex. 

Just where it is thrown for¬ 
ward in this keen angle, the 
trail runs out almost to a 
knife-edge, and the mountain 
is so nearly vertical that it ap¬ 
pears to overhang the floor of 
the valley. 

They made half the stretch 
of this angle with hardly a 
misstep, but the advance for a 
part of the way was a climb, 
and de Spain, turning once to 
speak to Nan, asked her for 
her rifle, that he might carry it 
with his own. What their story 
might have been had she given 
it to him, none can tell. But 
Nan, holding back, refused to 
let him relieve her. The dread¬ 
ed angle which had haunted 
de Spain all night was safely 
turned on hands and knees, 
and, as they rounded it toward 
the east, clouds scudding over 
the open desert broke and shot 
the light of dawn against the 
beetling arete. 

De Spain turned in some re¬ 
lief to point to the coming day. 

As he did so a gust of wind, 
sweeping against the sheer wall, 
caught him off his guard. He 


regained his balance, but a stone, slipping 
underfoot, tipped him sidewise, and he threw 
himself on his knees to avoid the dizzy edge. 
As he fell forward he threw up his hand to 
save his hat, and in doing so released his 
rifle, which lay under his hand on the rock. 
Before he could recover it the rifle slipped 
from reach. In the next instant he heard it 
bouncing from rock to rock, five hundred 
feet below. 

ALLAN QUARTERMAIN SCORES. 

From H. Rider Haggard’s “The Ivory Child ” 
(.Longmans.) 

At a dinner, Miss Holmes, the beautiful fiancee of 
Lord Ragnall, tells Allan Quartermain, the great 
traveler and sportsman, also visiting at the castle, 
that she feels in herself a mysterious connection with 
Africa. That evening two conjurors make Quarter- 
main see a vision of an elephant killing a woman 
and child, while Miss Holmes sees an ivory statue 
of a child wearing a necklace of red jewels. The 
conjurors then beg Quartermain to return to> Africa 
to make war upon the Black Kendahs and kill the 
elephant which troubles them. In the night 
Quartermain wakes with a curious fear that some¬ 
thing is going to happen to Miss Holmes. He goes 
out into the corridor and watches her door. 

Half an hour or so later by the light of 
the setting moon which struggled through a 


HUGGING HIS SHIELD, DE SPAIN THREW HIS SECOND SHOT OVER SANDUSKY*S 
LEFT SHOULDER 

FROM “NAN OF MUSIC MOUNTAIN," BY FRANK H. SPEARMAN 

Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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window, I saw the door open and Miss 
Holmes emerge wrapped in a kind of dress¬ 
ing gown and still wearing a necklace which 
Harht and Marut had given her. Of this I 
was sure for the light gleamed upon the red 
stones. 

Also it shone upon her face and showed me 
without doubt that she was walking in her 
sleep. 

Gliding silently as a ghost she crossed the 
corridor and vanished. 1 followed and saw 
that she had descended an ancient, twisting 
stairway which l had noted in the castle 
wall. I went after her, my stockinged feet 
making no noise, feeling my way carefully 
in the darkness of the stair, for I did not 
dare to strike a match. Beneath me I heard 
a noise of someone fumbling with bolts. Then 
a door creaked on its hinges and there was 
some light. When I reached the doorway 
I caught sight of the figure of Miss Holmes 
flitting across a hollow garden that was laid 
out in the bottom of the castle moat which 
had been drained. 

Across the garden glided the figure of Miss 
Holmes and after it went I, crouching and 
taking cover behind every bush as though 
I were stalking big game, which indeed I 


was. She entered the shrubbery, moving 
much more swiftly now, for as she went she 
seemed to gather speed, like a stone which is 
rolled down a hill. It was as though what¬ 
ever might be attracting her, for I felt sure 
she was being drawn by something, acted 
more strongly upon her sleeping will as she 
drew nearer to it. For a while 1 lost sight 
of her in the shadow of the tall trees. Then 
suddenly I saw her again, standing quite still 
in an opening caused by the blowing down in 
the gale of one of the avenue of elms that 
bordered the back drive. But now she was 
no longer alone, for advancing towards her 
were two cloaked figures in whom I recog¬ 
nised Harut and Marut. 

There she stood with outstretched arms 
and towards her, stealthily as lions stalking 
a buck, came Harut and Marut. Moreover, 
between the naked boughs of the fallen elm 
I caught sight of what looked to me like the 
outline of a closed carriage standing upon the 
drive. Also I heard a horse stamp upon the 
frosty ground. Round the edge of the little 
glade I ran, keeping in the dark shadow, as 
I went cocking the pistol that was in my 
nocket. Then suddenly I darted out and 
stood between Harut and Marut and Miss 
Holmes. 

“You have won this time, O 
Watcher-by- Night,” whispered 
Harut softly, “but another time 
you will lose. That beautiful lady 
belongs to us and the People of 
the White Kendall, for she is 
marked with the holy mark of the 
young moon. The call of the 
Child of Heaven is heard in her 
heart, and will bring her home to 
the Child as it has brought her to 
11s to-night. Now lead her hence 
still sleeping, O brave and clever 
one, so well named Watcher-by- 
Night.” 

Then they were gone and present¬ 
ly I heard the sound of horses 
being driven rapidly along the 
drive. 

m 

WAITING. 

From Alice Brown’s “The Prisoner.” 

( Macmillan .) 

Lydia and Anne have come to live 
with their stepfather in a small country 
town. As the story opens a sugges¬ 
tion of mystery is introduced in con¬ 
nection with the colonel’s absent son, 
Jeff. 

There had been some consulta¬ 
tion about the disposition of 
chambers. It resolved itself into 
the perfectly reasonable conclu¬ 
sion that the colonel must have the 
one he had always slept in, the 
southeastern corner. 

“But there’s one,” said Lydia, 
“that’s sweeter than the whole 
house put together. Have you 
fallen in love with it, Anne? It’s 
that low, big room back of the 



‘i.VDIA,” HE SAID, “WHAT IF YOU AND I SHOULD TELL EACH OTHER 
THE TRUTH?” 

FROM “THE PRISONER,” BY ALICE BROWN 

The Macmillan Co. 
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stairs. You go down two steps into it. 
There’s a grape-vine over the window. Whose 
chamber is that, Farvie?” 

He stood perfectly still by the mantel, and 
the old look of introspective pain, almost of a 
surprised terror, crossed his face. Then they 
knew. But he delayed only a minute or so in 
answering. 

“Why.” said he, “that was Jeff’s room when 
he lived at home.” 

“Then,” said Anne, in her assuaging voice, 
“he must have it again.” 

“Yes,” said the colonel. “I think you’d 
better plan it that way.” 

They said no more about the room, but 
Anne hunted out a set of Dickens and a dog 
picture she had known as belonging to Jeff, 
who was the own son of the colonel, and 
took them in there. Once she caught Lydia 
in the doorway looking in, a strangled pas¬ 
sion in her face, as if she were going back 
to the page of an old grief. 

“Queer, isn’t it?” she asked, and Anne, 
knowing all that lay in the elision, nodded 
silently. 

Once that afternoon the great brass 
knocker on the front door fell, and Mary 
Nellen answered and came to Lydia to say 
a gentleman was there. Should he be asked 
in? Mary Nellen seemed to have an impres¬ 
sion that he was mysteriously not the sort 
to be admitted. Lydia went at once to the 
door whence there came to Anne, listening 
with a worried intensity, a subdued runnel 
of talk. The colonel, who had sat down by 
the library window with a book he was not 
reading, as if he needed to soothe some inner 
turmoil of his own bv the touch of leathern 
covers, apparent^ did not hear this low- 
toned interchange. When Anne heard the 
front door close she met Lydia in the hall. 

“Was it?” she asked. 

Lvdia nodded. Her face had a flush; the 
pupils of her eyes were large. 

“Yes,” said she. “His paper wanted to 
know whether Jeff was coming here and who 
was to meet him. I said I didn’t know.” 

“Did he ask who vou were?” 

“Yes. I told him J’d nothing to sav. He 
said he understood Jeff’s father was here, 
and asked if he might see him. I said, No, 
he couldn’t see anybody.” 

m 

DAVID’S VIEWS ON HOUSEKEEPING. 

From Eleanor H. Porter’s “Just David.” 

(Houghton Mifflin .) 

David’s ideal life with his father on a mountain 
top is abruptly ended by his father’s death. Only 
his violin is left to remind him of those perfect 
years. Taken temporarily to Mrs. Holly’s farm¬ 
house, he finds there a surprising new way of living. 

For another sixty seconds David was 
silent; then, still more wistfully, he asked: 

“Are all these things you’ve been doing all 
dav ‘useful labor’?” 

Mrs. Holly lifted dripping hands from the 
dish pan and held them suspended for an 
amazed instant. 

“Are thev— Wlv r of course they are! 
What a silly question! What put that idea 
into your head, child?” 



“throw these things—away!” she gasped 

1-POM “JUST DAVID,” BY ELEANOR II. PORTER 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 


“Mr. Holly; and you see it’s so different 
from what father used to call them.” 

“Different?” 

“Yes. He said they were a necessary nui¬ 
sance—dishes, and getting meals, and clear¬ 
ing up,—and he didn’t do half as many of 
them as you do, either.” 

“Nuisance, indeed!” Mrs. Holly resumed 
her dishwashing with some asperity. “Well, 
I should think that might have been just 
about like him.” 

“Yes, it was. He was always that way,” 
nodded David pleasantly. Then, after a mo¬ 
ment, he queried: “But aren’t you going to 
walk at all to-day?” 

“To walk? Where?” 

“Why, through the woods and fields—any¬ 
where.” 

“Walking in the woods, now—just walking? 
Land’s sake, I’ve got something else to do!” 

From dishes to sweeping, and from 
sweeping to dusting, hurried Mrs. Holly, go¬ 
ing at last into the somber parlor, always 
carefully guarded from sun and air. Watch¬ 
ing her, mutely, David trailed behind, his 
eyes staring a little as they fell upon the 
multitude of objects that parlor contained. 

“But do you have to keep all these things, 
and clean them and clean them, like this, 
every day?” he asked. “Couldn’t you give 
them to somebody, or throw* them away?” 

“Throw — these — things — away !” With a 
wide sweep of her arms, the horrified woman 
seemed to be trying to encompass in a pro- 
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tective embrace each last endangered treasure 
of mat and tidy. “Boy, are you crazy? These 
things are—are valuable. They cost money, 
and time and—and labor. Don't you know 
beautiful things when you see them?" 

“Oh, yes, I love beautiful things," smiled 
David, with unconsciously rude emphasis. 
“And up on the mountain I had them always. 
There was the sunrise, and the sunset, and 
the moon and the stars, and my Silver Lake, 
and the cloud-boats that sailed—” 

But Mrs. Holly, with a vexed gesture, 
stopped him. 

“Never mind, my boy. I might have 
known—brought up as you have been. Of 



SYLVIA 

FROM “SYLVIA OF THE HILLTOP,” BY MARGARET R. PIPER 

j The Page Co. 

course you could not appreciate such things 
as these. Throw them away, indeed!" And 
she fell to work again; but this time her 
fingers carried a something in their touch 
that was almost like the caress a mother 
might bestow upon an aggrieved child. 

S 

INTRODUCING SYLVIA, THE ROBIN 
AND THE GARDENER. 

From Margaret R. Piper's “Sylvia of the Hilltop.” 
{Page.) 

The sequel to “Sylvia’s Experiment,” the “cheerful 
book,” begins cheerfully: 

There was a charming little balcony just 
off Sylvia’s room with roses climbing up to 
peep over the railing from the outside—an 
irresistible little balcony. Accordingly, Sylvia 
stepped out to get a whiff of June morning. 
A fat robin, unaccustomed to young persons in 
fluffy lace caps and pink kimonos, looked up 
inquisitively and perked his head in her 
direction. 

“Good morning," greeted Sylvia, feeling 
that something was demanded of her under 
the circumstances. 


“Cheer up! Cheer up! Cheer-u-up!" re¬ 
turned the fat robin irrelevantly, but with 
conviction. 

“Pouf!" scoffed Sylvia. “You lack discern¬ 
ment, sir. Anybody could see with half an 
eye—not to mention two as bright as yours— 
that I’m the cheered-up-est individual for 
miles around. Why shouldn't I be? Have I 
not a whole glorious summer ahead of me? 
Have I not a perfectly adorable family, per¬ 
sonally selected ? Am I not at home—at 
home? Have I not every reason to be super¬ 
latively cheered up? Answer me that, good 
sir. Oh, my gracious !" 

The exclamation was not called forth by 
any retort courteous on the part of the robin. 
Mysteriously from the shrubbery somewhere 
a tall young man had emerged. For a minute 
his eyes, interested, amused, friendly, met 
Sylvia's. In the merest breath of time, how¬ 
ever, the eyes were discreetly turned in an¬ 
other direction, and Sylvia, with cheeks pinker 
than the roses, had flown back into her 
chamber. From her safe vantage point be¬ 
hind the flowered chintz curtains, she ven¬ 
tured, nevertheless, to peep out once more 
down into the garden below. The tall youth 
was soberly engaged in setting up a spray 
fountain on the lawn while the robin hopped 
about inspecting him. So this was the new 
gardener. Somehow he didn’t look in the 
least like a gardener. 

“Shades of St. Anne!” she murmured, as 
she turned to the mirror. “What would they 
say at school? A man—a strange man—has 
beheld me in what Doctor Tom would call 
‘dishabilly.’ Sh-ocking!" and Sylvia made a 
little face at the dancing-eyed mirror girl. 

“Cheer un! Cheer uo!” counseled the robin. 

“So I will," giggled Sylvia. “It might be 
worse since he's only the gardener. And 
therefore, theoretically, only a part of the 
landscape." 

m 

THE POSTMAN’S WHISTLE. 

From Stephen IVhittnan’s “Children of Hope.” 

{Century.) 

The beautiful Coodchild sisters are falling into 
ennui in a provincial town as the story opens. 

Aglaja. lifting her pale-fringed eyelids, sent 
at„the others a swift glance as she retorted: 

“Twenty and twenty-five! Do you realize 
that I'm almost thirty years old? Some¬ 
times, when I really stop to think, it seems 
as if I can't stand it another hour. Ibsen’s 
Nora spoke the truth when she said we all 
have a right to live our lives. One of these 
days it’ll be too much for me to bear, and I’ll 
just up and go, as many a woman has, and 
found everything she wanted, because she 
wasn't afraid to strike out for it like a man." 

The others did not reply. Their troubled 
faces confessed that they, too, had dreamed 
at times of some such rebellion against fate. 

Besides, they often felt that their unprofit¬ 
able living imposed too heavy a burden upon 
Mr. Goodchild. Nowadays fewer persons 
seemed to want their photographs taken, the 
pianos of Zenasville remained in tune much 
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longer than formerly, even the craving for 
carbon-portraits had abated. Were it not for 
the advertising pictures that Aurelius still 
dashed off in oils for cereal-manufacturers, 
the larder and the coal-bin might sometimes 
have stood empty. Perhaps the girls, unless 
they managed to escape, would soon be forced 
to put aside their dreams and learn stenog¬ 
raphy ? 

One evening in March, just after the street- 
lamp had been lighted in the lane, a postman 
blew his whistle at their door. 

A registered letter! 

The father spread out in bewilderment 
some sheets of paper; the daughters clustered 


the Aldens are considered not quite within the social 
pale. Alden, therefore, feels a little innocent pride 
when a distinguished foreigner, his old friend, 
invites himself to stay with the Aldens while he 
lectures at the university. To his astonishment Prof. 
Martin takes an unexpected view of the matter. 

“I’m very sorry, indeed, Alden, to seem 
rude to you, but I’m really not acting for 
myself in the matter. It’s the sentiment of 
the whole faculty circle, and I’m voicing it 
only because of my official relations to you. 
We think—they think that perhaps you’ve 
made a little slip in good taste in inviting M. 
Henriot to go to your house. Of course, 
we understood that you didn’t mean to be 
presumptuous—and, indeed, there’s no pre- 



“iMPOSSIBLE TO-NIGHT, MY LITTLE PRINCE. THE PARK IS SHUT” 
FROM “CHILDREN OF HOPE” BY STEPHEN WHITMAN 

Century Co. 


round. All read the type-written sentences 
together. At first none could grasp their 
meaning. 

Jabez Outwall was dead. Though silent for 
thirty years, he had finally outlived his ran¬ 
cor. He had willed Aurelius a fortune of a 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Suddenly the room seemed full of light. 
When the girls gazed at one another, they 
saw the familiar faces changed by rapture. 

They were rich! They were free! The 
wide world lay before them! 

S 

WHAT CAME OF ALDEN’S “SOCIAL 
SLIP.” 

From Dorothy Canfield’s book of short stories, “The 
Real Motive/' (Holt.) 

Nathaniel Alden, a young professor in an American 
college town, being blessed with a sensible wife, 
manages to live within his income instead of emulat¬ 
ing his more pretentious colleagues. As a consequence 


sumption , so far as that goes!—but, of course, 
Henriot is the guest of the university, in a 
way, and we’d—they’d like him to have a 
good impression of the way we live, and all. 
There are so many establishments that are 
better calculated for entertaining so dis¬ 
tinguished a man. It would really be rather 
embarrassing to have his hostess be also his 
maid. Of course, you and Mrs. Alden would 
be asked to meet him as often as possible. 
You see how it is.” 

Professor Martin finished suddenly, in a 
burst of relief at finding his recalcitrant young 
assistant for once easy to manage; for 
Nathaniel Alden was smiling. He leaned 
back in his chair with a long breath, brought 
his hand down on the table with a gesture of 
sudden resolution, and smiled encouragingly 
at the older man. 

“Yes, Professor Martin,” he assented, in an 
enigmatic tone which continued through all 
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he said. “I see perfectly how it is. I haven’t 
really been able to see before, but now I do. 
Pardon me for my stupidity. Certainly, do 
as the faculty circle think most to iheir 
credit. You may, perhaps, be interested to 
know that it will not be hard to impress Raoul 
Henriot. In Paris he lives in a little apart¬ 
ment of five rooms on the Rue Jacob. His 
wife keeps no servant, but has a femme de 
menage to come in for the heavy work. I’ve 
visited him often there, and could even tell 
you what Henriot’s salary is—a little less than 
mine, I believe. And, by the way. Professor 
Martin, this is probably as convenient a time 
as any for giving you my resignation.” 

He took up the letter from Wellman & Co., 
and waved it toward the older man. 

“I have just decided to accept an offer that 
came to me this morning. I’m going into a 
different line of work in another country.” 

There was a long hush. The air was heavy 


with electricity. Professor Martin caught 
desperately at any tool to break the silence. 

“Why—why—where are you going?” he 
asked lamely. 

“I’m going to take my wife to a healthier 
climate, where the air is more tonic than here 
I’m going to live in the United States of 
America,” continued the young man evenly. 
“It is sometimes known, I believe,” he added, 
“as the ‘land of the free!’ ” 


THE ATTACK OF THE IMPERIAL 
GUARD OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES. 

From Thomas Dixon’s “The Fall of a Nation 
(Appleton.) 

After the collapse of the Great War in 1917 the 
United States heads the wor\l in commerce. John 
Vassar, a Pole by birth, Congressman for ten years 
from a big East Side district, and an ardent advocate 
ior adequate defense, is defeated by the peace-leaders, 
the Hon. Plato Barker and Waldron, a New York 
millionaire, combined with the Woman Suffrage 
societies, of which Virginia Holland 
is president. With Virginia, Vassar 
is very much in love, but Waldron is 
also an ardent suitor. On the day 
that the peace party is celebrating its 
victory comes the attack from the 
Imperial Federation of Northern 
Europe. 

The Brooklyn Navy Yard 
escaped the fate of the yards 
at Boston and Portsmouth by a 
miracle. 

The superdreadnought Penn - 
sylvania had not been assigned 
to the fleet which had just been 
dispatched through the Panama 
Canal to the Pacific. She had 
entered the basin to receive 
slight repairs. By a curious 
piece of luck her captain had 
refused shore leave to his men 
to attend the festivities of the 
jubilee. A premonition of dis¬ 
aster through some subtle sixth 
sense had caused him to order 
the men to remain on the ship. 
The sailors had pleaded in vain. 
They had turned in cursing 
their superior for a fool and a 
tyrant. 

The explosions which wreck¬ 
ed the doors of the armories 
and paralyzed the traffic of the 
city found the captain of the 
Pennsylvania awake, pacing her 
decks, unable to sleep. 

When the division of the Im¬ 
perial Guard assigned to storm 
the yard rushed it they ran 
squarely into the guns of the 
big gray monster, whose search¬ 
lights suddenly swept every 
nook and corner of the in¬ 
closure. 

In ten minutes from the time 
they dynamited the gates and 
rushed the grounds the shells 


“if YOU PLFASE. MISS,*’ SAYS SHE, “i’m LOOKING FOR WORK*’ 
FROM “T'ORCHY, PRIVATE SEC.” BY SEWELL FORD 

Edward J. Clodc 
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Yard to a junk heap. When the 
Yard had been cleared, the cap¬ 
tain landed his marines, searched 
the ruins and picked up a 
wounded officer who in sheer 
bravado, cocksure of ultimate 
victory, gave him the informa¬ 
tion he demanded. 

“Who the hell are you any¬ 
how?” the captain asked. 

“Lieutenant Colonel Harden 
of the Sixty-ninth Imperial 
Guard of the American Col¬ 
onies—” 

- “Colonies, eh ?” 

The young officer smiled. 

“From to-night, the United 
States of America disappears 
from the map of the world. It 
will be divided between the 
kingdoms comprising the Im¬ 
perial Federation of Northern 
Europe. England and France 
are yet poisoned with your 
democratic ideas. They have re¬ 
mained neutral, following your 
ilustrious example in the world 
war. We don’t need them. Our 
task is so easy it’s a joke. You 
have m y sympathy, captain. 

You’re a brave and capable man. 

You would do honor to the 
Imperial Navy. You surprised 
me to-night. I was informed— 
reliably informed—that you and 
your men were celebrating the 
reign of universal peace—” 

“Who is your leader?” 

“A great man, sir, known in 
New York as Charles Waldron. 

The Emperor in command of 
the forces of United Europe 
has been informed already by 
wireless that America is in his 
hands. Tomorrow morning this 
leader’s name will be Prince 
Karl yon Waldron, Governor-General of the 
Imperial Provinces of North America.” 

“So?” 

“I advise you, captain, to make the best 
terms you can with your new master.” 

“Thank you,” was the dry reply. 

The captain dispatched a launch to Gov¬ 
ernor’s Island reporting to General Hood the 
remarkable information he had received. His 
guns had already roused the garrison. The 
launch met General Hood’s at the mouth of 
the basin. The two men clasped hands in 
silence on the deck of the Pennsylvania. 

“The first blow, a thunderbolt from the blue, 
General—without a declaration—” 

“A blow below the belt too—a slave insur¬ 
rection is honorable war compared to the 
treachery that would thus abuse our hospi¬ 
tality !” 

They tried the telephones and telegraph 
stations in vain. A council of war was called 
and through the grim hours from two a. m. 
until dawn they sat in solemn session. 


AND THEN, GRADUALLY, THE STRANGEST THING IN ALL 
THE GIRL’S LIFE BEGAN TO HAPPEN 
FROM “GO FORTH AND FIND** BY EDWARD S. MOFFAT 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


IN WHICH ALL HANGS ON A TOSS 

From E. S. Moffat’s “Go Forth and Find.” 

(Moffat , Yard.) 

The heroine leaves Philadelphia’s inner circle to 
become a working girl in New York, in search of a 
man who, not knowing of her millions, will love her 
for herself. A certain grave-faced young man sees 
her in an office building and goes home in a state 
of combined* depression and exaltation. 

But still before him in his remaining mild 
delirium an intoxicating figure in blue, with 
a treasure of golden hair sweetly poised, 
floated lightly in the air, gracefully nodding, 
enchantingly smiling, bewitchingly eager, with 
eyes alight and cheeks a-dimple. 

Yes. She was every bit of what he’d said 
and more and for that reason she was just 
exactly the kind of angel girl who would 
make a chap feel his pitiful inferiority with 
such frightful acuteness that he’d almost 
never want to see her again. What ever would 
be the use— ' 

“See here, old man,” he said, with reassuring 
determination, “no faint heart business now 
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because that won’t do, you know. You’re going 
to win that girl, but you’ve got to work to 
do it. You’ve got to make something out of 
yourself, right away quick. You’ll have to 
win the world’s respect before you can hope 
to win hers. And it isn’t simply money that 
she would want. It’s all very well to dream 
about writing plays and making a name but 
if you can’t convince a manager that your 
play is what the public is dying for how can 
you convince her that you’re whert you say you 
are? A girl like she is will want you to 
amount to something as yourself.” 

And then, out of the welter of ideas, 
emerged a thought which, if he were quite 
sane, was itself probably insane; while, if he 
was unbalanced, was undoubtedly the most 
perfectly poised conception he’d ever had. He 
hunted again for a coin, found one—his last— 
and fingered it into position on his thumb. 

“We’ll decide our particularly worthless fu¬ 
ture right here and now,” he said. “Which 
shall it be? Heads, I get a job and make 
something out of myself—or Tails, I stick to 
the bully old play?” 

The coin spun in the air, gleamed brightly 
in the sun, fell featly in his waiting palm. 
He gave it a quick look and broke out in de¬ 
lighted laughter. He had won ! 


A CHANCE TO SATISFY HIS RED 
DESIRE. 

From Richard Matthews Hallet’s “Trial by Fire 
{Small, Maynard.) 

Cagey is a gigantic fireman on the Yuly Yinks, 
an ore boat of the Great Lakes. 

He lay basking, while the hlood swelled 
his lax arms, and the late sun glittered on 
the thick growth of red hair which covered 
them. These round enormous arms, with 
their red hair, and their loose-hanging habits, 
oddly suggested the arms of a gorilla. But 
his eyes burned with something other, some¬ 
thing more than the unthinking ferocity of 
an ape; and his lips were set in an expres¬ 
sion of wistful cruelty. For this Cagey was 
a weaver of savage dreams, wrought in a 
heart of flame; a man of ponderings which 
boded no man good. 

For a period of more than ten years, in 
hot and cold, wet watches and dry, one desire 
had claimed him. This red desire had been 
present to him as he lay out on slanted yards 
in southern seas; he had heard it rise from 
the ringing of mauls in the stone-breaking 
colonies, to which he had before now lent 
the power of his gifted arm; it was one with 
all the deviltry of the high seas, with the 
roar of machinery and the snarl of steam. 
In short, it was the crude philosophy fixed 
unalter ai b 1 y in his 
head by the oppression 
of bodily torment, a 
philosophy of blood and 
terror and revenge ; hav¬ 
ing for its sole aim and 
object the undoing of 
this Bartholomew Grand, 
shipping magnate. 

But in accomplishing 
this thing, the intelli¬ 
gence of the man Cagey 
must be satisfied. He 
required a setting for 
his act; and this chance 
now seemed to have ar¬ 
ranged. The man was 
actually coming aboard 
the ship whose fires 
Cagey f e d. Nothing 
strange in that, to be 
sure; for Bartholomew 
Grant was a heavy stock¬ 
holder in the line. Not 
strange, yet auspicious; 
for now, if the man 
Altschuler had played 
his part, Cagey might 
have them both, father 
and son, simultaneously 
under his fist. Yes, even 
that could be seriously 
considered n o w. He 
was to meet Altschuler 
at five o’clock. . . . 

“There is a girl com¬ 
ing, too,” purred the 
steward, “who is some 
chicken, I am told.” 


FRONTISPIECE OF “TRIAL BY FIRE" BY RICHARD MATTHEWS nALLET 

Small. Maynard & Co. 
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FIGHTING THE GOLD THIRST 


From Grace Sartwell Mason’s ‘‘The 
Golden Hope.” {Appleton.) 


Dave Mariner, embezzler, seeks refuge 
in the West and with his wife wanders 
from one state to another letting his 
money dribble away in reckless mining 
investments. At last he turns gold 
seeker, and his wife, who has come to 
understand him, urges him to leave the 
wilderness before their few remaining 
dollars are gone. 


“Once let me make a strike,” he 
cried, “and I'll get out so quick you 
won’t see me go. You needn’t 
think I like the life, damn it! Grub¬ 
bing in the dirt like a dago, day in 
and day out, and never a soul to 
speak to! I wouldn’t condemn a 
dog to live as I do.” 

“Then let’s get out of it, Dave,” 
she interrupted quickly, knowing 
from experience that once Dave 
began pitying himself he would go 
on endlessly inveighing against his 
hard fate. . . . “We can go down 
to Tres Pinos and sell the outfit 
there, and then perhaps we could 
go on to Bakersfield, or some place 
where there’s work. I can find 
something to do and—oh, Dave! 
there are lots of things you can do 
once 3 r ou get to a town.” 

He looked at her reproachfully. 

“You know why I want to keep 
away from towns! Remember what 
nearly happened to me in San FR0M 

Lorenzo? Or maybe you’d rather 
have had me recognized that time? 

You’d be free with me in prison! They 
wouldn’t do anything to you, and you could 
go back home.” 

Her face stiffened at the injustice of this 
remark, and she was silent for a few minutes, 
looking into the moonlit night outside their 
windows. She felt bruised and profoundly 
depressed, but her purpose was unshaken. 
Presently she turned again toward her hus¬ 
band. He was sitting bent forward, his 
hands hanging between his knees, so haggard 
a misery in his face that her heart contracted 
painfully with pity. She went to him quickly, 
knelt and put her strong, warm arms about 
him. 

“Dave, Dave, you mustn’t give up! We’re 
not old; there’s hope for us yet. You must 
forget what has happened, you must go out 
and take your place among men. . . . Dave, 
it isn’t good for a woman like me to have 
nothing to do—to sit down and see life slip¬ 
ping past her. I feel. ... I feel. . . .” 

'She stopped with a gesture of despair. He 
was not listening. He had dropped back upon 
and become absorbed in his own resentments. 

She opened the door and went out. The 
moonlight laid its cool hands on her flushed 
face, on her hot eyes, on her trembling mouth. 
And in a moment her clenched hands relaxed. 
She lifted her head with the characteristic 
gesture, proud and a little eager, as if a 


"that is where it happened" 

rr THE WEB OF STEEL," BY CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 

Fleming H. Revell Co. 

voice from out the wonder and beauty of the 
night spoke to her. For a long time she stood 
like this; then she turned back to the cabin. 
And her face was older, quieter, more deter¬ 
mined. 

She went directly to him. “Dave, if you 
won’t go with me to-morrow, I’m going alone,” 
she said quietlv. 

m 

THE DEATH MESSAGE ON THE WIRE. 

From Cyrus Townsend Brady's “Web of Steel.” 
{Revell.) 

Working with his father on a great steel bridge, 
Bertram Meade builds into it the hopes of his career 
and of his marriage with Margaret Illingworth. 
When the work is half finished something serious 
seems to be the matter with the bridge. 

Colonel Illingworth tore the first open 
with trembling fingers. 

“Why didn’t you tell Abbott?” asked 
chief engineer. 

“You know Abbott. He said the bridge 
would stand until the world caved in. Said 
he could jack the member into line. H£ 
wouldn’t do a thing except on direct orders 
from here.” 

“Your father wires, ‘put no more weight 
on the bridge.’ What shall we do?” inter¬ 
posed Colonel Illingworth. 

“Telegraph Abbott at once.” 

“If the bridge goes it means ruin to 
company,” said the agitated vice-presider 
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“NOTHING HUT Till-: FLOOR SToPP'.l) MK FROM FALL I NO 
THROUGH TO CHINA” 

FROM “SUSAN CLEGG AND HER LOVE AFFAIRS,” BY 
ANNE WARNER 

Little, Brown & Co. 

who was the financial member of the firm 
and who could easily he pardoned for a 
natural exaggeration under the terrible cir¬ 
cumstances. 

“Yes, but if it goes with the men on, it 
means—Johnson, are )'ou a telegraph oper¬ 
ator?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Take the key,” said the Colonel, who, hav¬ 
ing been a soldier, thought first of the men. 

Johnson sat: down at the table where the 
direct wire ran from the Bridge Company to 
the Western Union office. He reached his 
hand out and laid his fingers on the key. 
Before he could give the faintest pressure to 
the instrument, it suddenly clicked of its own 
motion. Everybody in the room stood silent. 

“They are calling us, sir,” said Johnson. 

Colonel Illingworth nodded. 

“It is a message from Wilchings, the chief 
of construction foremen of.” Johnson paused 
a moment, listening to the rapid click — - 
“The International - ” fye said in an awe¬ 

struck whisper. 

It had come! 

“Read it, man! Read it, for God’s sake!” 
cried the chief engineer. 

“The bridge is in the river,” faltered John¬ 
son slowly, word by word, translating the 
fearful message on the wire. “Abbott and 
one hundred and fifty men with it.” 


SUSAN CLEGG MOVES. 

From Anne Warner's “Susan Clegg and Her Love 
Affairs.” ( Little, Broztm.) 

As Mrs. Macy remarked, “Susan, I never looked 
to see you leave your house any way except feet 
hrst.“ Susan did leave it—and not feet first either! 
Alone and unassisted, Susan wrestled with her pack¬ 
ing and when she was through, “Well,” she said, 
“when the Lord got through with creation it was 
small wonder He arranged to rest on the seventh 
day.” As she sat resting on the evening of the 
sixth day, Gran'ma Mullin’s queried, “Did you get 
the clock out safe?” 

Susan’s expression altered suddenly. “The 
clock! Oh, the clock! What do you think 
happened to that clock? And I didn’t feel 
to mind it, either.” • . „ 

“Oh, Susan, you didn’t break it!” 

“I did. And in sixty thousand flinders. 
And I’m glad, too. \ ery glad. It s a sad 
thing as how we may be found out, no matter 
how careful we sweep up our trackings. And 
I don’t mind telling you as the bitterest pdl 
in my cup of clearing out has been that very 
same clock.” 

“It was such a handsome clock, said 
Gran’ma Mullins, opening her naturally open 
countenance still wider. “Oh, Susan! What 
did happen?” 

“You thought it was a handsome clock, 
said Susan, “and so did I. It was such a 
handsome clock that we weren’t allowed to 
pick it up and look at it. Father screwed it 
down with big screws, so we couldn’t, and 
he wet ’em so they rusted in. I had a awful 
time getting those screws out to-day, I can 
tell you. You get a very different light on 
a dead and gone father when you’re trying 
to get out screws that he wet thirty-five years 
ago. Me on a stepladder digging under the 
claws of a clock for two mortal hours! And 
when I got the last one out, I had to climb 
down and wake my foot up before I could do 
the next thing. Then I got a block and a 
bed-slat, and I proceeded very carefully* to 
try how heavy that handsome clock—that 
handsome marble clock—might be. I nut the 
block beside it, and I put the bed-slat over 
the block and under‘the clock. Then I climbed 
my ladder again, and then I bore down on the 
bed-slat. Well, Gran’ma Mullins, you can 
believe me or not, just as you please, but it’s 
a solemn fact that nothing but the ceiling 
stopped that clock from going sky-high. 
And nothing but the floor stopped me from 
falling through to China. I came down to 
earth with such a bang as brought Felicia 
Hemans running. And the stepladder shut 
up on me with such another bang as brought 
Sam Durny.” 

“The saints preserve us!” ejaculated 
Gran’ma Mullins. 

“It wasn’t a marble clock a tall” confessed 
Susan. “It was painted wood. That was 
why Father screwed it down. Oh, men are 
such deceivers!” 

m 

ALL FOR THE LOVE OF A LADY. 

From Marmad-uke Pickthall's “The House of War” 
(Duff,eld.) 

Upon the little English colony in Asia Minor the 
appearance of Miss Elsie Wilding made a great im- 
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pression; upon the natives an even greater. Among 
the latter was Percy—that wasn’t his real name, he 
took it to please the English lady. When rumor 
arose that he was a meek and harmless soul, Percy 
conceived the tragic idea of turning up wounded 
in Elsie’s garden as though he had been set upon in 
the defense of her house. To that end he hired 
the town murderer. 

Having brought the murderer into his 
house, installed him comfortably on the divan, 
and placed a box of cigarettes close to his 
hand, he put the simple question— 

“Can you deal me such a wound as that 
we spoke of—serious to all appearance, but 
not mortal?” 

“God forbid !” exclaimed the murderer with 
horror. “Your honor does but jest with me, 
please God!” 

“But I desire it! It is the best service that 
a friend could do me. Listen only,” pleaded 
Percy, with the greater eagerness because he 
now began to think the deed impossible. He 
told Amin the story of his wooing of the 
Englishwoman, of the insults he had suffered 
in her presence at a rival’s hands, of the 
doubt that had been thrown upon his courage 
and veracity. 

“How much?” inquired Amin, still very 
dubious. 

“Fifty pounds !” 

“I say not No. Let me consider of the 
matter,” sighed Amin, minded to lay the 
case before the priest, who kept his con¬ 
science. 

“Where is the money?” lie inquired at 
length. 

Percy went and fetched the money, which 
Amin accepted with the utmost reverence. 


Having stowed it in the bosom of his robe, 
he said respectfully, “Now be so good as to 
undo thy shirt in front. 1 wish to see the 
ground where I must work, to avoid ac¬ 
cidents.” 

.... That night the house was still. The 
only sound that reached him from without 
was the distant howling of a jackal on the 
mountain-side. At last there came the soft 
knock at the door. 

Amin had brought a lantern with him. 
“Come !” he said. “Where dost thou wish 
that I should do the work upon thee, O my 
dear lord?” inquired Amin with reverence. 
“Near the lady’s house, thy word was. Is 
tli is near enough?” 

Percy gasped assent. He wished to say 
that there was no immediate hurry, that they 
might sit down together for a minute and 
discuss the . matter. But his tongue was 
heavy. 4 

“1 shall not wound thee deeply. Have no. 
fear!” Amin assured him. “The pain will; 
not be half so bad as toothache, thou wilt 
see. I would earn the wealth thou givest 
me. Stand very still.” 

Amin held up the lantern, looking hard at 
Percy’s ribs. In his hand was a long knife, 
which gleamed a little. The victim tried to 
pray, but every word of prayer escaped ihis 
memory. 

“Good!” That is perfect,” said Amin. 
“Continue so !” 

But at the first plunge of the steel in his 
expectant flesh, Percy became himself again. 
His tongue was loosed He struggled furi- 
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ously with Amin. He clutched the knife. It 
cut his fingers to the bone. He gave a yell. 
The murderer let fall the lantern and pressed 
a hand upon his mouth, crying: “Be silent \ 
Wouldst alarm the neighborhood? Keep 
still, I tell thee. I must earn the money.” 

For answer Percy hit the hand which 
stopped his mouth. 


A sudden anger took possession of Amin 
The American had tempted him to do the 
deed against his conscience, yet now cried 
out for help. He scented treachery. “Take 
that, and that, and that. O son of evil!” he. 
exclaimed— 


Non-Fiction 

THE “PUSH SHOT”—A GOOD ONE 
AGAINST THE WIND. 

From “The New Golf” by P. A. Vaile. {Dutton.) 

This is not just another golf book. While Vaile 
takes up the various strokes separately, he neither 
attempts to diagram each detail of the stroke, nor 
does he dogmatize concerning it. He does not con¬ 
fine himself to his own game but offers many sug¬ 
gestions from other leading players’ styles of play. 

The master stroke in golf, which is called 
the “push,” when played with a cleek, and a 
“wind cheater,” or something else, when 
played with a wooden club, although it is es¬ 
sentially the same stroke, is simply a descend¬ 
ing blow. The ball is struck by the club 
before it has reached the lowest point in its 
swing. 

Although the stroke is a descending blow 
the club must reach the ball in such a manner 
that the loft can act on the ball by hitting 
it beneath the center of its mass and with 
the face of the club inclined backward. It is 
obvious that unless this were done the ball 
would not rise. 

The loft of the club is lessened by the fact 
that one addresses the ball with the hands 
forward of the club by about two or three 
inches. The object of this is to regulate the 


swing of the club so that it reaches its lowest 
point about where one usually addresses the 
ball. This means that it passes across the 
back of the ball on its way down to the 
lowest point in the swing and cuts or should 
cut or graze the turf an inch or so in front 
of where the ball lay before it was struck. 
The finish of the stroke is low and the head 
of the club should follow out 
down the line to the hole as much 
as possible. The stroke is in fact 
a chop. It is if possible more of 
a hit than other iron strokes. A 
player might get a better idea of 
it if he were told to “rap” it. 
There probably is no stroke in 
golf where one seems to finish 
on the ball more. This is no 
doubt on account of the force 
which goes into the downward 
hit. One must hit this ball for 
all one is worth and leave the 
earth or anything else that comes 
in the way to absorb all the shock 
that is not taken up by the ball. 

The flight of this ball and the 
run thereof are truly remarkable. 
When one realizes what there is 
in them for the ardent golfer, if 
one is an ardent golfer, one is 
indeed stupid not to try to cul¬ 
tivate the stroke. 

m 

FOR YOU WHO WANT ROCK GARDENS. 

From H. H. Thomas’s “Round the Year in the 
Garden.’’ (Funk & IV.) 

Although written in England, this attractive volume, 
with its convenient arrangement and many illustra¬ 
tions in color, is of practical value to the American 
gardener almost throughout. Each month has a sec- 
t»on to itself. The following extracts come under 
“June.” 

Increasing Rock Plants—Many rock plants 
are readily increased by means of cuttings 
taken at this season; they form roots without 
difficulty if inserted in pots or boxes of light 
sandy soil placed in a frame. The follow¬ 
ing, among others, may be propagated in this 
way: Arabis, Alyssum, Evergreen Candytuft, 
dwarf Phlox, Pinks, creeping Gypsophila, Au- 
hrietia, Viola, Silver and Mossy Saxifrages. 
Mossy Saxifrages are also easily increased 
by division; if the divided portions are planted 
on a shady border they soon form roots. 
Seeds of many kinds may still be sown; the 
seedlings will make useful plants by next 
year. Especially easy from seed are Cam¬ 
panula, Poppy, Viola, Aubrietia, Erigeron, 
Pinks, Primulas in great variety. Saponaria, 
Erinus and so on. Some of the vigorous 
plants, such as Aubrietia, Arabis and Alyssum, 
are apt to become untidy and straggling as 
the years pass, but if, as soon as the flowers 
are over, the shoots are cut back fresh growths 
will develop from the centre of the plants, 
which again become tufted and compact. 

The Rock Rose, or Cistus, is a delightful 
shrub for those possessing warm, light soil, 
although a few kinds are hardy enough for 
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gardens ordinarily circumstanced. One of the 
most attractive is the low-growing Cistus 
florentinus, most suitable for the rockery. In 
June it becomes smothered in comparatively 
large white flowers. The hardiest of the tall 
kinds, and one of the most handsome, is Cistus 
laurifolius, having white flowers blotched with 
yellow. Cistus villosus, with grayish leaves 
and rose-purple flowers; Loretti, white 
blotched with crimson; and ladaniferus, white 
with reddish blotch, are other handsome kinds 
that form big bushes. It is not a difficult 
matter to increase the Rock Roses by means 
of cuttings taken in July; they are put in 
pots of light soil in a frame, which must be 
kept closed for a few weeks. 

m 

THE DREAM OF DISTRIBUTION 
ACCORDING TO MERIT 

From Bernard Shaw’s “Androcles and the Lion, 
Overruled and Pygmalion.” ( Brentano’s .) 

The one hundred page preface to “Androcles and 
the Lion”—the longest of the introductions to th e 
three plays in this new volume— ; finds Shaw asking 
in all seriousness “Why not give Christianity a 
trial?” He assumes that no fair attempt has been 
made by responsible statesmen to base political in¬ 
stitutions on the doctrines of Jesus and he shows 
that practical experience is forcing us to accept the 
principles of Jesus as the sanest and happiest issue 
out of the afflictions which beset humanity. Discuss¬ 
ing the economic state, he takes up the various 
remedial suggestions for securing an equitable redis¬ 
tribution of wealth. After taking up the proposal 
that each person should receive the exact portion 
of the national income which he has produced, he 
says: 

So maker’s right as an alternative to taking 
the advice of Jesus would not work. In 
practice nothing was possible in that direc¬ 
tion but to pay a worker by labor time: so 
much an hour or day or week or year. But 
how much ? When that question came up, the 
only answer was “as little as he can be starved 
into acceptin g,” 
with the ridiculous 
results already men¬ 
tioned, and the ad¬ 
ditional anomaly 
that the largest 
share went to the 
people who did not 
work at all, and 
the least to those 
who worked hard¬ 
est. In England 
nine-tenths of the 
wealth goes to one- 
tenth of the people. 

Against this comes 
the protest of the 
Sunday School the¬ 
orists “Why not 
distribute according 
to merit ?” Here one 
imagines Jesus, 
whose smile has 
been broadening 
down the ages as 
attempt after at¬ 
tempt to escape 
from his teaching 
has led to deep- 
er and deeper 


disaster, laughing outright. Was ever so 
idiotic a project mooted as the estimation of 
virtue in money? The London School of 
Economics is, we must suppose, to set exam¬ 
ination papers with such questions as, “Taking 
the money value of the virtues of Jesus as 
100, and of Judas Iscariot as zero, give the 
correct figures for, respectively, Pontius 
Pilate, the proprietor of the Gadarene swine, 
the widow who put her mite in the poor-box, 
Mr. Horatio Bottomley, Shakespear, Mr. 
Jack Johnson, Sir Isaac Newton, Palestrina, 
Offenbach, Sir Thomas Lipton, Mr. Paul 
Cinquevalli, your family doctor, Florence 
Nightingale, Mrs. Siddons, your charwoman, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the com¬ 
mon hangman.” Or “The late Mr. Barney 
Barnato received as his lawful income three 
thousand times as much money as an English 
agricultural laborer of good general charac¬ 
ter. Name the principal virtues in which 
Mr. Barnato exceeded the laborer three 
thousandfold; and give in figures the loss sus¬ 
tained by civilization when Mr. Barnato was 
driven to despair and suicide by the reduc¬ 
tion of his multiple to one thousand.” The 
Sunday School idea, with its principle “to 
each the income he deserves” is really too 
silly for discussion. Hamlet disposed of it 
three hundred years ago. “Use every man 
after his deserts, and who shall scape whip¬ 
ping?” Jesus remains unshaken as the prac¬ 
tical man; and we stand exposed as the fools, 
the blunderers, the unpractical visionaries. 
The moment you try to reduce the Sunday 
School idea to figures you find that it brings 
you back to the hopeless plan of paying for a 
man’s time; and your examination paper will 
read “The time of Jesus was worth nothing 
(he complained that the foxes had holes and 
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the birds of the air nests whilst he had not 
a place to lay his head). Dr. Crippen’s time 
was worth, say, three hundred and fifty 
pounds a year. Criticize this arrangement; 
and, if you dispute its justice, state in pounds, 
dollars, francs and marks, what their relative 
time wages ought to have been.” Your 
answer may be that the question is in ex¬ 
tremely bad taste and that yon decline to 
answer it. But you cannot object to being 
asked how many minutes of a bookmaker’s 
time is worth two hours of an astronomer’s? 

m 

SURGE AND SUN IN THE DUNE 
COUNTRY. 

From Earl H. Reed's “The Dune Country.” 

{Lane.) 

The text and illustrations depict a strange and 
picturesque country—the big ranges of sand dunes 
that skirt the .southern and eastern shores of Lake 
Michigan, and the strip of sparsely settled broken 
country back of them. 

The color fairies play out on the bosom of 
the lake in the silver radiance of the moon 
and stars, and marvelous tones are spread 
upon it by the sun and clouds. Invisible 



A FLEE.INC. SILHOUETTE OF A WING INTERSECTS TIIE MOON 
DISC 

FROM "THE DUNE COUNTRY." BY EARL H. REF.D 

John Lane Co. 

brushes, charged with celestial pigments, seem 
to sweep over its great expanse, mingling 
prismatic hues and changing them fitfully, in 
wayward fancy, as a master might delight to 
play with a medium that he had conquered. 
Fugitive cloud shadows move swiftly over 
areas of turquoise and amethyst. Fleeting 
iridescent hues revel with the capricious 
breezes in loving companionship. 

When the storm gods lash the lake with 
whistling winds, and send their sullen dark 
array through the skies, and the music of the 


tempest blends with song of the surges on the 
shore, the color tones seem to become vocal 
and to mingle their cadences with the voices 
of the gale. 

We may look from the higher dune tops 
upon panoramas of surpassing splendor. 
There are piles on piles of sandy hills, ac¬ 
cented with green masses and solitary pines. 
These highways of the winds and storms, 
with their glittering crowns and shadowy de¬ 
files, sweep into dim perspective. Their noble 
curves become smaller and smaller, until they 
are folded away and lost on the horizon’s hazy 
rim. 

A sinuous ribbon of sunlit beach winds 
along the line of the breakers, and meets the 
point of a misty headland far away. 

The blue immensity of the lake glistens, and 
is flecked with foam. White plumes are toss¬ 
ing and waving along the sky-line. In the 
foreground little groups of sandpipers are 
running nimbly along the edges of the incom¬ 
ing waves, racing after them as they retreat 
and lightly taking wing when they come too 
near. There are flocks of stately gulls, bal¬ 
ancing themselves with set wings, high 
in the wind, and a few terns are skim¬ 
ming along the crests. The gray figures 
of two or three herons are stalking about, 
with much dignity, near some driftwood 
that dots the dry sand farther up the 
shore. 

Colors rare and glorious are in the sky. 
The sun is riding down in a chariot of 
gold and purple, attended by a retinue of 
clouds in resplendent robes. The twi¬ 
light comes, the picture fades, but the 
spell remains. 

m 

BASE LINE GAME BETTER THAN 
VOLLEYING FOR WOMEN. 

Ftom Molla Bjurstedt's “Tennis for Women.” 
( Doubleday , Page.) 

The National, Indoor, Clay Court, Metro¬ 
politan, and Middle States Woman Champion, 
1915, takes up—from the woman’s angle—the 
various strokes and styles of play, as well as 
such matters as what not to wear, etc. 

No woman has the strength, the reach, 
or the quickness of the skillful tennis 
man, and to play consistently at the net 
requires the ultimate in strength, reach 
and quickness. It is silly to take the net 
and be passed by the first return, but only 
extraordinary speed and reach will avoid 
passing, while just as uncommon spry- 
ness is .needed to go back to the base 
line for the lobs. I have never had much 
difficulty in passing an inveterate voi¬ 
der or in forcing her back by hard drives, 
and while she is exhausting herself, I am 
consuming comparatively little energy. 

The best vollever that 1 have seen among 
women is Mrs. George W. Wightman (Miss 
Hazel Hotchkiss). She is deadly at the net; 
she is the best partner to be found among 
all the women for mixed doubles because 
there she can show her volley skill; but she 
cannot often keen up the pace of her game 
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through three set's of singles. I have played 
against her many times and she always leads 
me until the effort of her game begins to 
wear her down. I am considerably stronger 
than most women, but 1 could not play the 
man’s game. 

I think it best for a woman to realize that 
she is a woman and to adopt a style of tennis 
play which will call for all the generalship 
and strength which she can claim—but not 
for more. 

Any girl will find her best tennis by con¬ 
centrating on the drives rather than on the 
service and by making use of the volley only 
when circumstances promise an ace. 

Accuracy and speed from the base line 
make up the game of tennis for women. It 
is not a spectacular style, but it wins. ( do 
not for a moment advocate pat ball and I do 
not consider it enough merely to make a 
return. I have nothing of gentleness in my 
own game, but I do not attempt the impos¬ 
sible—and 1 hold the net game for women 
approaches the impossible. 

m 

DID THEY GET THAT RAM? 

From “Camp Fires in the Yukon” by Harry A. Auer. 

(Stewart & Kidd.) 

A book for the big game hunter whose soul 
hungers for a Garden of Eden full of moose, caribou 
and mountain goat. After a few preliminary pages 
regarding equipment for such a trip, the writer 
plunges into his experiences—of which the following 
is a sample: 

We started afoot for the ram, traveling up 
the side of a low tundra-covered mountain. 
The temperature was nearly zero and there 
was a slight crust on the snow, but in soite 


of the cold and with only our hunting shirt 
and no coat or sweater we were wet with 
perspiration. When we were half a mile 
down the range from the ram and at a level 
of one thousand feet below him, the old 
fellow stopped feeding and looked in ou» • 
direction, and as we loomed black against 
the white background, we sat down in the 
snow in order to convince that ram we were 
rocks and not animated beings. The per¬ 
sistent creature continued to gaze at us and 
there was nothing for us but to sit in the 
snow and shiver and swear as the intense cold 
struck through our garments, dripping with 
perspiration, which made our teeth chatter 
and our knees shake with a real chill. 

As we sat there helpless, a caribou herd 
came along below us, twenty-four beautiful 
animals, bulls. Cows and calves, showing 
black against the snow, only a hundred yards 
away. Our watchful sheep began to occupy 
himself with the study of animal life in the 
Yukon and was particularly intent upon 
observing this herd of caribou, but as we 
were directly in the line of vision between 
him and the herd we continued to sit still 
and shiver. And still we sat upon our icy 
perch, until the herd had passed five miles 
below us; that ram had with his curiosity 
held*us prisoners for exactly two hours and 
we were nearly frozen. When he finally 
turned his gaze away, we leaped from our 
snowy couch and dashed down-hill under the 
brow for half a mile and then started up a 
gulch, with the purpose of climbing above 
the ram and coming out a hundred yards to 
the leeward of him. 
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About five hundred feet from the top of 
the bench where we had last seen him feed¬ 
ing we were wallowing waist deep through 
the snow, sweating and panting, when above 
us the old fellow looked down and then 
vanished. We forgot fatigue and ran straight 
up the mountain a hundred and fifty yards, 
plowing through the snow, and as we reached 
the brow there stood the ram, broadside, two 
hundred and fifty yards away, looking at us. 
My heart was racing like a runaway engine, 
my breath came in gasps, and I was shaking 
like an aspen under the terrific strain of the 
climb and that final spurt; the rifle came to 
my shoulder, but it wavered and trembled 
all over the mountain at every spot except on 
the mark: I lowered the rifle. The Indian 
beside me was indulging in queer rites, shak¬ 
ing his head from side to side and working 
his mouth with a very obvious chewing 
movement; he whispered: “Me fool him 
sheep, think me caribou.” Again the rifle 
came to my shoulder— 

m 

A BIT OF ARCADIA. 

From Andre Maurel’s “A Month in Rome.’* 
{Putnam.) 

Here is a book for the person who, like Brown¬ 
ing, has Italy written on his or her heart. It is in 
reality a guide-book—a most fascinating one—taking 
up thirty different one-day itineraries in and around 
the Eternal City. Who knows but that the war will 
end and we will be in Italy ere the year is out — 
and if not this year, well, there is next year! 

Let us consecrate one day of this month in 


Rome entirely to nature. Oh, I know that the 
Roman landscape cannot be separated from 
its associations, especially those which are of 
Alba Longa. But they exist only as sites; 
nothing from the hand of man remains there 
but the villages with their little streets. 
There are no monuments, no notabJe ruins; 
only the mountains, the rocks, and the lakes. 
It is to be a day of rest. The body may feel 
some fatigue, but the mind, overloaded with 
marvels of art. will have an opportunity to 
balance its burden with the refreshing mar¬ 
vels of nature. Yet, at the moment of sub¬ 
mitting my programme, I am seized by the 
fear that I have planned to see too much on 
this excursion to the Alban Mountains. Al¬ 
though starting forth for Albano and Nemi, 
favored by trams and led on by friends as 
intrepid as they are thoughtful, I have been 
tempted to go the long way around. I do not 
urge you to accompany me, but if you shoul¬ 
der the responsibility yourself, come. You 
will have to rise at daylight and you cannot 
return before sundown. You must take the 
day as a whole, as you will take everything 
on this excursion, and I am inclined to think 
that for this sort of spectacle, which is alto¬ 
gether of impressions, the panoramic view of 
things is worth more than the partial and mi¬ 
nute examination. Nature reveals herself in 
great lines, masses, and horizons. Her char¬ 
acter is in the ensemble; the significance of 
the source is felt in the windings of the river. 

Do we not find this true at once in the 
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rivers that we follow 
in the tram across the 
Campagna, along the 
line of the ruddy 
aqueducts ? The Alban 
springs flow away 
toward the marshes 
of the Campus Mar- 
tius carrying the cra¬ 
dle of the twins out 
of which rose the 
City of the Seven 
Hills, and the waves 
have never ceased to 
flow from the sons 
of Ascanius, enriching 
the country of Evan- 
der. As we remount 
the courses of these 
fertile waters, follow¬ 
ing up the direction 
of the Aqua Claudia, 
the way soon begins 
to climb the Alban 
buttresses. On the 
left, Frascati’s villas 
cling to their terraces, 
larger and more ma¬ 
jestic than Tivoli, al¬ 
though the memories 
and the ruins of Tus- 
culum make it less glorious. The tram begins 
to pant and gradually we see Rome heaped up 
and spread out at the same time. We turn 
and tack this way and that toward the beauti¬ 
ful oaks which we already begin to see sway¬ 
ing in the breeze. The olive trees along our 
route bend under the wind made by the passing 
tram, giving us a salute of friendly welcome. 

m 

THE PENNELLS’ “THURSDAY EVE¬ 
NINGS.^ 

From Elizabeth Robins Pennell's “Nights.’* 

( Lippincott.) 

Elizabeth Robins Pennell and Joseph Pennell went 
abroad immediately after their marriage, she to 
write, he to paint and etch. This book is the record 
of the interesting things they saw and did and the 
interesting people they met at night when they 
were, so to speak, “off duty.” And such friends and 
such evenings! Roman evenings in the “aesthetic 
eighties” with Elihu Vedder, Venetian evenings with 
Frank Duveneck, London and Paris evenings in 
the “fighting nineties” with Henley, Whistler, 
Aubrey Beardsley, Edmund Cosse, Kenneth Gra¬ 
ham, Bob Stevenson, and a score of others. The 
following is by way of introduction to the London 
evenings and to Henley: 

In my memory, every Thursday night stands 
for a battle. Henley was then always at his 
best. His week’s task was done, and the 
night was before him. At first I trembled a 
little at the smell of powder under my own 
roof, at turning our chambers into the firing 
line when friends came to them to pass' a 
peaceful friendly evening. The Roman and 
Venetian cafes and restaurants of my earlier 
experience had been common ground on which 
combatants shared equal rights or, better, no 
rights at all. It was probably my old Phila¬ 
delphia bringing up that made me question 
the propriety of the same freedom at home, 


that made me doubt its being quite “the thing” 
when J., who is an excellent fighter though a 
Philadelphian, met Henley in a clash of words. 
Rut I quickly got accustomed to the fight 
and enjoyed it and would not have had it 
otherwise. 

Some friends who came, I must confess, 
enjoyed it less, especially if they were still 
smarting from a recent attack in the National 
Observer. There were evenings when it took 
a good deal of skilful maneuvering on every¬ 
body’s part to keep Henley and his victims 
at a safe distance from each other. More 
than once in later days Walter Crane laughed 
with us at the memory of a Thursday night, 
just after he had been torn to pieces in the 
best National Observer style, when he gradu¬ 
ally realized that he was being kept a prisoner 
in the corner into which he had been driven 
on his arrival, and he could not understand 
why, until, breaking loose, he discovered 
Henley in the next room. 

I can still see Beardsley dodging from group 
to group to escape Henley, for he never recov¬ 
ered from the fright of the first encounter. 
Other friends would not come at all on Thurs¬ 
day because of Henley, just as later more 
than one stayed away altogether because of 
Whistler. I was wretchedly nervous when 
they did come and brave a face-to-face meet¬ 
ing. Henley was not the sort of man to 
shirk a fight in the open. The principal rea¬ 
son for his unpopularity was just that habit 
of his of saying what he thought no matter 
where or when or to whom. He did not spare 
his friends, for he would not have kept them 
as friends had they not held some opinions 
worth his attacking, and they understood and 
respected him for it. Moreover, he said what 
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WHERE. FLEMING BLAZED THE WAY FOB THE CANADIAN 
FROM “SANDFORD FLEMING,” BY L. J. BUR 

Oxford University Press 

he had to say in the plainest language. He 
roared his adversary down in good, strong, 
picturesque English, if that was any consola¬ 
tion, and with a splendidly rugged eloquence. 


OVER THE MOUNTAINS BY KICKING 
HORSE 

From L. J. Bin-fee's biography of “Sandford Flem¬ 
ing, Empire Builder." (Oxford.) 

The story of the man who built the Canadian 
Pacific and who has since played an important part 
in the building and rounding out of Canada’s vast 
empire. In i£83 he was summoned from London to 
stra-ghten out a tangle on the Canadian Pacific into 
which the railway had been brought through the 
anxiety cf the company to hasten its construction. 
At that time, although the rails were actually laid 
as far as Calgary, at the eastern entrance to the 
mountains, there was no certainty that the railway 
could be carried through by the southern route. No 
white man had yet made his way across the Selkirk 
Range from east to west anywhere near the line 
proposed for the Canadian Pacific Railway, but Sand¬ 
ford Fleming decided to dare the trip. Following 
is from his diary: 

The walking is dreadful; we climb over 
and creep under fallen trees of great size, and 
the men soon show that they feel the weight 
of their burdens. Their halts for rest are 
frequent. It is hot work for us all. The 
dripping rain from the bush and branches sat¬ 


urates 11s from above. Tall ferns, 
sometimes reaching to the shoulder, 
and devil’s clubs through which we 
had to crush our way, make us feel 
as if dragged through a horse-pond, 
and our perspiration is that of a 
Turkish bath. We meet with ob¬ 
stacles of every description. The 
devil’s clubs may be numbered by 
millions, and they are perpetually 
wounding us with their spikes against 
which we strike. We halt very fre¬ 
quently for rest. Our advance is 
varied by ascending rocky slopes and 
slippery masses, and again descend¬ 
ing to a lower level. We wade 
through alder swamps and tread 
down skunk cabbage and the prickly 
aralias, and so we continue until 
half-past four, when the tired-out 
men are unable to go further. A 
halt becomes necessary. We camp 
for the night on a high bank over¬ 
looking the Illecellewaet. . . . Our 
advance on a direct line we estimate 
at four miles. Not much to show 
for a long and hard day’s work! 

Sunday is no longer a day of rest. 
Supplies are limited, and we must 
push on or face the possibility of 
starvation. The conditions are dis¬ 
heartening. We make little head¬ 
way, and every tree, every leaf, is 
wet and casts off the rain. In a 
short time we are as drenched as 
the foliage. We have many fallen 
trees to climb over, and it is no slight 
matter to struggle over trees ten 
feet and upwards in diameter. We 
have rocks to ascend and descend; 
we have a marsh to cross in 
which we sink often to the middle. For half 
a mile we have waded, I will not say picked, 
our way to the opposite side, through a chan¬ 
nel filled with stagnant water, having an odor 
long to be remembered. Skunk cabbage is 
here indigenous, and is found in acres of 
stinking perfection. We clamber to the higher 
ground, hoping to find an easier advance, and 
we come upon the trail of a caribou, but it 
leads to the mountains. We try anothe- 
course, only to become entangled in a wind¬ 
fall of prostrate trees. The rain continues 
falling incessantly: the men, with heavy loads 
on their heads, made heavier by the water 
which has soaked into them, become com¬ 
pletely disheartened, and at half-past two 
o’clock we decide to camp. Our traveling to¬ 
day extended only over three hours, we have 
not advanced above a mile and a half of ac¬ 
tual distance, and we all suffer greatly from 
fatigue. I question if our three days’ march 
has carried us further than ten miles. 

At last we emerge from the canyon of the 
Illecellewaet and reach the second crossing 
of the Columbia, Eagle Pass directly opposite. 
Here supplies were to have met us, but to 
our disappointment and dismay there is no 
sign of the men. 
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HOW PLANTS STORE THEIR FOOD. 

From Jane Eayre Fryer’s “The Mary Frances Garden Book.” (Winston.) 

A practical gardening book for children, which tells also of the little people of 
meadow and woodland, and what they told about plant secrets. 

“Trees give a great deal of shade,” said Bet, “because they expose 
as large a surface of leaves as possible to the sun. On a large tree, 
nearly half an acre of leaf surface may be in the sunlight at once.” 

“And the sunlight turns the grinding-stones of the leaf-mill,” said 
Mary Frances softly. 

“And they make food for the tree,” Eleanor whispered. 

“Sometimes a plant does not need for immediate use all the food 
the leaves have made,” Bet continued, “so it stores it away for future use: 
sometimes in roots; sometimes in leaves; sometimes in other parts of 
the plant—as in the grains of wheat.” 

“I wonder how the storage places look,” said Eleanor. 

Bet laughed. “You’ve often seen some of them,” she said. “When 
you eat turnips and beets, you are eating the food stored in the roots 
of these plants. When you use onions, you are using food stored in leaves.” 

Mary Frances thought the fairy had made a mistake, and Bet seemed 
to read her thought. 

“Oh, no,” she laughed, “I’m not mistaken. You see, the bulb of the 
onion is made up of the thickened lpwer ends of the leaves, the top green 
parts of which have dried off.” 

“It is interesting,” she went on, “to see how quickly the plants which 
have stored food begin to grow when put into the warm place. It is 
because of this fact that bulbous flowers are the first to bloom in the 
Spring. "1 hey do not have to make food to begin to grow, for their 
food is ready for use, and just a little warmth and moisture will 
start them.” 

“Oh, I see why crocuses, and hyacinths, and tulips bloom so early,” 
said Mary Frances. 

“Yes,” nodded Bet, “and it is an interesting experiment to make a 
carrot hanging basket. Cut the top off a large carrot and scoop out a 
hollow. Fill the hollow with water, and hang the carrot in a warm room. 
The beautiful green leaves will soon grow, using the material stored 
in the root for food.” 

m 

BAGGING A SNIPER. 

From IV. J . Robinson’s “My Fourteen Months at the 
Front.” (Little, Brown.) 

“The 10th of September, 1914, was the day I landed in England,” says the 
young American author of this book. “Exactly one week from that day 'l was 
notified that my job was gone as the company I represented was in the hands 
°f a receiver. . • . The whole country was ‘war mad.’ The day before I was to 
sail for hoine from Liverpool I talked with an army officer and—the next morning 
I enlisted.” What happened to him as cavalryman, motorcvcle dispatch hearer 
and common Tommy makes a book of unusual interest. 
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At this time the Diekebusch-Hollebeke 
road was alive with snipers. In some way 
they would get through our lines, and secrete 
themselves along the road where they could 
pick off individuals without much fear of 
being seen. I noticed that there was one 
place in particular where we always heard a 
bullet pass too close to be comfortable. It 
was a little wooden bridge, and I don’t think 
I ever crossed it without hearing one whine 
past me. 

One day I rode up with a second lieutenant 
of the Royal Engineers. As we crossed the 
bridge a bullet whizzed between us, but when 
I looked at the officer he did not apoear to 
have noticed it, so I didn’t say anything. 
About three hours later we were coming 
back the same way. Just before we came to 
the bridge he said: 

“That blasted sniper has potted at me 
once too often. We’ll leave the road here 
and sneak down opposite that bridge under 
cover of the trees. Let us see if we can find 
the blighter. We’ll wait until he pots at 
somebody else, and you keep your ears 
stretched and try to locate where the report 
comes from.” 

We tethered our horses to a tree, and 
crept down to a point just about opposite 
the bridge. After a few minutes an empty 
transport wagon came along. As this hit 
the bridge I distinctly heard the crack of a 
rifle, but it came from behind and to the 
right of us. We heard the bullet sing over 


our heads, and saw the driver duck and put 
the whip to his horses. 

Very quietly we crawled back in the direc¬ 
tion from which the report had come. After 
going about one hundred yards we lay still 
and waited. Pretty soon we heard the rifle 
crack again, and it wasn’t very far away, but 
was still behind us. We went a little farther, 
and the lieutenant whispered, “Keep your eyes 
skinned. Watch the trees.” 

I could see no sign of life anywhere, but 
I knew that the sniper must be very close. 
After several minutes’ wait the report came 
again, and this time it was so close that 1 
jumped. We heard the ejector fly back and 
the bolt snapped home again. And then I 
saw him! 

The sniper was well up in a tree, and he 
was almost invisible, so well was a screen 
of branches drawn up around him. His rifle 
was fitted up on a tripod, and the legs of this 
tripod were nailed to the branches of the 
tree. All he had to do was to sit there and 
pull the trigger. I eased back the bolt of 
my rifle so as to make no noise, and 1 eased 
it home again. The lieutenant drew his re¬ 
volver and we took a steady aim together. 

“Fire,” he said softly, and the two shots 
rang out as one. Mr. Sniper came down like 
a thousand of brick. 

I climbed up to look at his nest. That rifle 
was fixed dead across the center of the bridge; 
all he had to do was to pull the trigger when 
he heard anything strike the planking of the 



SHELL BURSTING IN ROOM FULL OF BRITISH WOUNDED AT YPRES 
FROM “MY FOURTEEN MONTHS AT THE FRONT” BY WILLIAM J. ROBINSON 
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WHAT WE FINALLY CARRIED 
FROM “BY MOTOR TO THE GOLDEN GATE*’ BY EMILY POST 

D. Appleton & Co. 


bridge—a pretty little scheme, but it came to 
an end, as all things, good or bad, must. 

m 

TOURING AMERICA ON THIRTY-EIGHT 
DOLLARS. 

From Emily Post’s “By Motor to the Golden Gate ” 
( Appleton .) 

Mother and son set out to tour to California without 
chauffeur, without servants—without everything, in 
fact, which their friends urged upon them as indis¬ 
pensable accessories to such a trip. 

“Of course you are sending your servants 
ahead by train with your luggage and all that 
sort of thing/’ said an Englishman. 

A New York banker answered for me: 
“Not at all! The best thing is to put them in 
another machine directly behind, with a good 
mechanic. Then if you break down the man 
in the rear and your own chauffeur can get 
you to rights in no time. How about your 
chauffeur? You are sure he is a good one?” 

“We are not taking one, nor servants, nor 
mechanic, either.” 

“Surely you and j'our son are not thinking 
of going alone! Probably he could drive, but 
who is going to take care of the car?” 

“Why, he is!” 

At that everyone interrupted at once. One 
thought we were insane to attempt such a trip; 
another that it was a “corking” thing to do 
The majority looked upon our undertaking 
with typical New York apathy. “Why do 
anything so dreary?” If we wanted to see the 
expositions, then let us take the fastest train, 
with plenty of books so as to read through 
as much of the way as possible. Only one, 
Mr. B., was enthusiastic enough to wish he 
was going with us. Evidently, though, he 
thought it a daring adventure, for he sug¬ 
gested an equipment for us that sounded like 


a relief expedition: a block and tackle, a 
revolver, a pickaxe and shovel, tinned food— 
he forgot nothing , but the pemmican! How¬ 
ever, someone else thought of hardtack, after 
which a chorus of voices proposed that we 
stay quietly at home! 

“They’ll never get there!” said the banker, 
with a successful man’s finality of tone. “Un¬ 
less I am mistaken, they’ll be on a Pullman 
inside of ten days!” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t do that, would you?” 
exclaimed our one enthusiastic friend, B. 

I hoped not, but I was not sure; for, 
although I had promised an editor to write the 
story of our experience, if we had any, we 
were going solely for pleasure, which "to us 
meant a certain degree of comfort, and not 
to advertise the endurance of a special make 
of car or tires. Nor had we any intention 
of trying to prove that motoring in America 
was delightful if we should find it was not. 
As for breaking speed records—that was the 
last thing we wanted to attempt! 

“Whatever put it into your head to under¬ 
take such a trip?” someone asked in the first 
pause. 

“The advertisements!” I answered promptly. 
They were all so optimistic, that they went 
to my head. “New York to San Francisco 
in an X— car for thirty-eight dollars!” We 
were not going- in an X— car, but the thought 
of any machine’s running such a distance at 
such a price immediately lowered the expendi¬ 
ture allowance for our own. “Cheapest way 
to go to the coast!” agreed another folder. 
“Travel luxuriously in your own car from 
your own front door over the world’s greatest 
highway to the Pacific Shore.” Could any 
motor enthusiasts resist such suggestions? 
We couldn’t. 









Books for Vacation Reading 

A classified an! selected list of recently published books, especially those suitable for vacation reading. The 
accompanying annotations are descriptive rather than critical, are intended to be unbiase 1, and are mainly informative 
of the scope and purpose of the book noted. If an entry is not annotated it means either that we have received no 
copy of the book for notice, or that the publication has been noted previously in the Book Review. Publishers* 
names will guide to their advertisements which frequently contain more extented descriptive notes. Any book 
mentioned here will be supplied at the shortest notice. 


Fiction 


The Proof of the Pudding. By Meredith 

Nicholson. 372p.illus.i2mo H. Miff . 

$ 1.3^1. 

It might also be called Nan against Nan She is 
the heroine, who has been led into the selfish and 
extravagant indulgences of the smart set of the con J' 
munity. The leader of the set is Billy Copeland, 
owner of a big business. Copeland is too weak to 
resist the temptations of fast living and the manage¬ 
ment of his affairs falls largely upon Jerry Amadon, 
an old playmate of Nan’s. Through Amadon s loyalty, 
assisted by the wise counsel of a lawyer, Copeland 
is saved from disaster. Nan and Copeland are 
strongly attracted to each other. An unexpected 
revelation of Copeland’s weakness, however, brings 
her up short, and indirectly causes her to change her 
entire manner of living. 


Vivette. By W. J. Locke. Illus. in col. by 
Earl Stetson Crawford. i98p.i2mo Lane. 
$m. 

Set in an English country home, whose household 
consists of a mother and her two sons—Austin, whom 
she idolizes, and Dick, whom she. tolerates, viviette, 
her pretty and lovable young niece, knowing that 
both Dick and Austin are in love with her, plays one 
against the other. Through an attractive young 
widow, Katherine Holroyd, who is visiting them, 
Viviette is brought suddenly to a decision. Mrs. 
Holroyd persuades Dick to show them his collection 
of firearms, and he, maddened with jealousy sees a 
way out of his troubles. Ostensibly showing the 
procedure of the old-time duellists he is in reality 
fighting a duel with his brother. The pistols, how¬ 
ever, fail to go off. Dick, realizing the tragedy that 
might have been, is filled with remorse, determines to 
go to Canada, but Viviette intervenes. 

The House of War. By M. W. Rickthall. 
307p.i2mo Duff. $1.2311. 

Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 

The Finding of Jasper Holt. By Mrs. Grace 
L. H. Lutz. 272p. illus. in col. i2mo Lipp. 
$1.2511. 

On the way to a ranch in Hawk Valley, Jean 
Grayson met a wicked-looking man who gave her a 
wallet for her brother-in-law. This man was in the 
company of Jasper Holt. Jean suspected the wallet 
belonged to him. That night the train was wrecked 
and Holt saved Miss Grayson. In the darkness they 
were lost, but both were good sports and determined 
to reach Hawk Valley on foot. Jean had the wallet; 
Holt saw it, but said nothing. When she reached 
her destination, she discovered that Holt had a reputa¬ 
tion as a murderer and highwayman, but his eyes 
and face belied such terms. She trusted him in 
spite of her family; in fact, she and events brought 
the family to Holt’s side. 

The Light That Lies. By Geo. Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon. Illus. by F. Graham Cootes. 
i2ip.i2mo Dodd , M. $111. 

A young man falls violently in love. He is foreman 
of a jury, while “she” is the principal witness for the 
defense. In spite of evidence, lawyers’ arguments, 
and the other eleven good men and true, he be¬ 
lieves the girl, and he boldly stands up for her. 
However, conscience brings him to his senses, and 
he does his duty by the state. It must be said 


that the girl did not encourage him to follow her 
after the trial. He really rode for the fall he got. 

Behind the Screen. By W. Q- Wolff. 32op. 
illus.i2mo McClg. $1.2511. 

Novel depicts big business as it controls the moving 
picture field. Young Lansing has not kept up the 
dry goods house his father built up. When it failed, 
he had enough of his enterprising father in him to 
be ashamed and determine to make good. He put 
what money he had into a concern, meaning to make 



dog's-tooth violet (erythronium californicum) 

FROM “ROUND THE YEAR IN THE GARDEN” BY 
H. H. THOMAS 

Funk & Wagnails Co. 

feature-films, the first of their kind. The syndicate 
fought, and nearly broke him. What he weathered 
and how he won, was finally worthy of a place besides 
his father’s record. 

My Lady of the Moor. By John Oxenham. 
312p.front.12mo Longm. $1.3511. 

Romance has for its heroine a living woman, the 
author of “Through a Dartmoor Window,” and “The 
Heart of the Moor,” who keeps her house open for 
those who are ill or discouraged. It is published 
with her full consent, as a memorial to the magnificent 
death of the man whose inspiration she was. 

Chapel: the story of a Welsh family. By 
D. M. Lewis. 35ip.i2mo Doran. $1.3511. 

Josiah Chapel’s wife dies at the birth of their son 
Griff, and Josiah, dazed with the shock, sells his 
household goods and becomes a cattle dealer. Story 
first follows his career, during his business associa- 
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tion with a builder, Graig; then, it takes up the life 
of the son as he develops into manhood. Griff proves 
a sorrow to his lather until his young wife Bess 
helps to show them the way to an understanding. 

The Road to Mecca. By Florence Irwin. 
422p.i2mo. Put. $i.35n. 

Ellie Prentiss was reared in an uncultivated home 
in a crude little town, but even in Allenbury she had 
social aspirations. Early in her married life, the 
advent of the Littles, a fashionable couple from the 
outside world, gave Ellie, who presently called herself 
Nora, a model. A trip to Europe grew out of the 
intimacy with this couple and then the discovery 
of coal on Mr. Prentiss’ farm made the move to New 
York possible. Here Nora continued her climbing to 
find herself at length a hostess in a Long Island 
home, but an unhappy woman. 

The Strange Cases of Mason Brant. By 
N. M. Hopkins. 4 illus. in col. by Gayle 
Hoskins. 304p.i2mo Lipp. $1.25)1. 

Three incidents, exciting and modern in their 
scientific cleverness, that engage the powers of Mason 
Brant, cosmopolitan gentleman-detective. 

The Home Coming. By Constance Holme. 
38ip.i2mo McBride $1.40)1. 

Story of the return of Luis Huddleston to his old 
home in Westmoreland. Here he learns to know his 
older brother Rowley, his friend Bill, and Julian, a 
beautiful girl, whom Bill has always loved. Luis 
at first is content with the quiet life of the place. He 
woos Julian and wins her love, but the strain of 
Spanish blood in his veins calls him away across the 
seas. He plans to return to England and to Julian, 
but this second home-coming is a tragic one. 

Susan Clegg and Her Love Affairs. By 
Mrs. Anne Warner French. Front, by 
H. M. Brett. 32op.i2mo Lit., B. $1.30)1. 

Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 

Seven Miles to Arden. By Ruth Sawyer. 
243p.illus.12mo. Harp. $i.25n. 

On the road is Patsy, an actress by profession and 
a charmer by character. No matter how far she 
traveled, she always seemed seven miles from Arden, 
where she expected to find happiness. She met up 
with a tinker and then the way was as full of 
brightness as Arden proved to be of surprises. 

The Desire of the Moth. By Eug. Man- 
love Rhodes. Illus. by H. T. Dunn. 149P. 
i2mo. Holt. $in. 

Humorous story of the Mexican border, in which 
the hero courts deadly peril as blithely as he does 
the girl who believes in him when others do not. 

Narcissus. By yiola Meynell. 332p.i2mo 
Put. $ 1.55ft. 

Quietly moving story of English middle-class life 
which tells of two brothers, their mother and their 
friends. As boys, Victor and Jimmy were very dif¬ 
ferent, the former always planning to excel, and 
accomplishing little, the latter not very brilliant, but 
reliable and very popular. When they are grown, 
the girl whom Victor loves cares for Jimmy. This 
symbolizes for Vctor the way his life has been, he 
has got nothing that he wants. He leaves England 
for the East, and on the long trip the answer to it 
all comes to him. 

The Daughter of the Storage; and other 
things in prose and verse. By W. D. 
Howells. 351 p.i2mo Harp. $1.35)1. 

Reviewed last month. 

The Spinster; a novel wherein a nineteenth 
century girl finds her place in the twen¬ 
tieth. By Sarah Cleghorn. 326p.i2mo 
Holt. $1.35)1. 

Ellen Graham grows up in a family of moderate 
culture in a Vermont town during the late nineties. 
Her passion for poetry, rather sentimental in her 
academy days, becomes something more real later 
on. But her passion for justice was real even then. 
At Radcliffe, Ellen’s literary aspirations meet with 
only moderate encouragement, but she comes in 
touch with the progressive movements of the hour. 
A love affair which does not terminate happily fails 


to embitter Ellen and she finds at last that she can 
use her pen in *the cause of justice. 

Love in Youth. By Fk. Harris. 33ip.i2mo 
Doran. $1.2511. 

As the story develops it shows three stages in the 
love^ of Morton Bancroft and Jenny Foxwell, while 
he “acts” as her father’s chauffeur in France. There 
is the indifference stage, which may have been 
genuine, as Miss Foxwell did not believe all Ban¬ 
croft’s recommendations said; next the intoxication 
stage, when even the scenery was radiant under their 
love; and then as a step to the final happiness, there 
was the time -of misunderstanding. It was in this 
last period that the opposite characters of Jenny’s 
mother and father influenced her affairs. 

They of the High Trails. By Hamlin Gar¬ 
land. 38ip.illus.12mo Harp. $1.3511. 

Here are the outlaw and the girl for whom he 
risked all; the prospector and the lost mine he 
sought; the grub-staker and the friendly widow who 
helped him to fortune; “Tall Ed” Kelly and his 
light-hearted attempts to reform: picturesque figures 
which present “the fearless, humorous and often 
violent types which made the region famous.” 
Roberta of Rosebkrry Gardens. By Frances 
Duncan. Illus. in col. by Jane Donald. 
265p.i2mo Dou., P. $1.2511. 

As secretary to the owner of the gardens, Mr. 
Worthington, Roberta got instruction in plants and 
more worldly things at the hands of the two 
gardeners. One is a philosopher, and the other an 
incorrigible matchmaker, who sets the plot which 
inveigles Mr. Herford and Roberta. 

The Maelstrom. By Frank Froest. 36op. 
i2mo Clode. $1.2511. 

When in a London fog Jimmie Hallett blundered 
along and encountered the charming, hatless and 
breathless girl who thrust a package of canceled 
checks into his hand. Those checks lead him to call 
at 34 Linstone Terrace Gardens, Kensington. There 
he was sandbagged and when he recovered con¬ 
sciousness he found himself alone in a room with 
the body of a murdered man lying at his feet. This 
was an appropriate introduction to Scotland Yard 
and its leading detective, but only the beginning to 
whirling events. 

A Raw Youth. By F. N. Dostoevskii. Trans, 
fr. the Russian by Constance Garnett. 
56op.i2mo Macm. $1.5011. 

While not so widely known as some of the 
author’s other works, novel is in his best vein of 
realism. 


Old Judge Priest. By Irvin S. Cobb. 40ip. 
i2mo Doran $1.2511. 

Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 

People Like That. By Kate Langley Bosher. 
299p.illus.12mo Harp. $1.2511. 

Moved by the conviction that she is “her sister’s 
keeper, Danbridge goes to live in the slums. One 
of her chief motives in going is the hope that the 
man she loves will see what he as yet does not want 
t ®.. see—the need of men like himself to realize his 
obligation to those unchanced and unfitted for the 
struggles of life. He is of her class, walled about 
with social and conventional traditions, and he is 
shocked at her migration to the slums. She comes in 
contact with a deserted girl and her child, and it 
is discovered that the man is Selwyn’s dissolute 
brother. Suddenly Selwyn has his own responsibility 
to people like that” thrust upon him. 


UF UNE rSLOOD. tfy Charles M. Sheldon, 1300. 
i2mo Small, M. $1.2511. 

Frankly written in the interest of universal 
brotherhood, novel has several heroes, a negro, a 
Jew, a German, a Chinaman and an American These 
young men come to college, and start a cosmopolitan 
club. Each one has in a high degree, the best 
quality of his own race, which is valuable to the 
rest. When they begin their different careers, this 
idea of brotherhood makes their work very effec- 
tive The European War raises the question in their 
minds if men of diverse races can dwell in har¬ 
mony in a small group, why can they not dwell in 
world groups into which they are now 

divided? 
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The Best Short Stories of 1915; and the 
yearbook of the American short story. 
Ed. by E. J. O'Brien. 398p.i2mo Small, 
M. $i.^on. 

Introduction surveys the year’s achievement in 
the short story, the literary form which editor consid¬ 
ers the distinctive American contribution to literature. 
Index of stories for 1914-1915, groups the titles ac¬ 
cording to distinction, the best being on the roll 
of honor. Contents: The water-hole, by Maxwell S. 
Burt; The wake, by Donn Byrne; Chautonville, by Will 
Levington Comfort; La derniere ‘mobilization, by W. 
A. Dwiggins; The citizen, by James F. Dwyer; 
Whose dog — ?, by Frances Gregg; Life, by Ben 
Hecht; T. B., by Fannie Hurst; Mr. Eberdeen s 
house, by Arthur Johnson; Vengeance is mine, by 
Virgil Iordan; The weaver who clad the summer, 
by Harris Merton Lyon; Heart of youth, by Walter 
J Muilenburg; The end of the path, by Newbold 
Noyes; The whale and the grasshopper, by Seumas 
O’Brien; In Berlin, by Mary Boyle O’Reilly; The 
waiting years, by Katherine Metcalf Roof; Zelig, 
by Benjamin Rosenblatt; The survivors, by Elsie 
Singmaster; The yellow cat, by Wilbur Daniel 
Steele; The bounty-jumper, by Mary Synon. 

The Comrade in White; introd. bv Hugh 
Black. By W. H. Leathern. 5/p.front. 
i2mo Rev. 30c.n. 

Tender stories that tell of the appearance of the 
Christ-figure to dying soldiers and to their mourn¬ 
ing relatives. 

Struck Bv Lightning; the comedy of oeing 
a man. By Burton Kline. 3o8p.i2tno 
Lane. $1.3011. 

At a critical moment, when Fellowes is facing a 
governorship campaign, and all New England looks 
to him to settle a big strike, he is struck by light¬ 
ning; he meets a dangerously clever girl. Micheline s 
passion for men’s admiration almost blasts Fellowes’ 
life and her own. After many startling events, the 
thunderbolt passes, and Fellowes finishes his career 
under a calmer and more enduring influence. 

The Daredevil. By Maria Thompson Daviess. 
344p.i2tno Rei. & B. $i. 35 n 

Reviewed last month. 

Ramona. By Helen Hunt Jackson. New ed. 

457p.front.12mo Lit., B. $i.35n. 

Troubled Tranton. By W. E. Norris. 31 7 P- 
i2mo Brent. $1,33 «. 

The Seed of the Righteous. By Juliet Wil- 
bor Tompkins. Illus. by Lucius W. Hitch¬ 
cock. 27op.i2mo Bobbs-M. $1.23)1. 

Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 

Nan of Music Mountain. By Fk. H. Spear¬ 
man. Illus. in col. by N. C. Wyeth. 347 P- 
•i2mo Scrib. $1.3511. 

Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pierce; a story of youth. By 
Cameron Mackenzie. Illus. bv Alonzo 
Kimball. 404p.i2mo Dodd, M. $ 1 . 35 ™- 

Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 

The Crimson Gardenia; and other tales of 
adventure. By Rex Beach. 377p.illus. 
i2mo Harp. $1.30)1. 

Romantic adventures at flood-tide in the Tropics 
and in the silent places of the Alaskan North. 
Contents: The crimson gardenia; Rope’s end; Inno- 
cencio; The wag-lady; Man proposes; Told in the 
storm; The weight of obligation; The stampede; 
When the mail comes in; McGill; The brand. 

The Master Detective; being some further 
investigations of Christopher Quarles. By 
Percy J. Brebner. 3i8p.i2mo Dutt. 

$r. 35 *i. . . 

Another collection of stories about Christopher 
Ouarles, the white-haired professor of philosophy who 
has his own system of working out solutions to 
mysterious crimes. His experiences include adven¬ 


tures with a stolen aeroplane, a kidnapping, a yellow 
taxi, a forty-ton yawl, and others. 

The Window in the Fence. By Harriet 
Brunkhurst. 318p.front.12mo. Dorm. 
$r.23n. , , 

The man who wrote and the woman who dre^ 
had been married fifteen years and no longer ex¬ 
pected spectacular things of life. They smiled at 
their one-time visions of fame, and tried to forget 
another dream they no longer even mentioned. Then 
they found their “window in the fence” and it 
opened to them a land of “dreams come true, into 
which they stepped. 

The Little Lady of the Big House. By 
Jack London. 392p.col.front.12mo. Macm. 

$1.5011. . J .. .. 

Dick Forrest, a forceful millionaire, and his wite, 
Paula, are living a happy, active life at Dick’s mar¬ 
velous stock farm in California. Into their home 
comes Evan Graham, a man of great charm with an 
unusual past. The bond between Dick and his wife 
has been a very strong one, but Dick is preoccupied 
with business prospects and Paula becomes deeply 
attracted to Graham. She discovers, however, that 
it is Dick, her husband, who really has her heart. 

Come Out of the Kitchen!; a romance. By 
Alice Duer Miller. Illus. by Paul Meylan. 
274p.i2mo Cent. $1.23)1. 

For hunting and the like, Burton Crane found 
a big house down below the Mason and Dixon line 
that suited him. He learned he could rent it if he 
employed the “servants” already in it. Such ser¬ 
vants!” The butler was perfect as a butler, besides 
being as mysterious as a sphinx, the maid Lily was 
young and handsome and ferocious, Brindlebury, 
who said he was “boots and general utility,” was a 
beautiful boy, and the little cook was undecided 
about her name. Crane brought a stag house-party 
down. He was as much baffled as his guests, but he 
was the first to find out the mystery, and to profit 
by it. 

The Conquest of America. By Cleveland 
Moffett. 3iop. illus.i2mo Doran. $1.3011. 
“A romance of disaster and victory: U. S. A., 1921 
A. D.; based on extracts from the diary of Ja. E. 
Langston, war correspondent of the London Times.” 
Thrilling and appalling narrative of the invasion 
and conquest of the United States by Germany. It is 
fiction; the author thinks it is a reasonable fore¬ 
cast of what an invader can do to the United States, 
unless we prepare so completely for defense that we 
can dictate war or arbitration among all the na¬ 
tions. 

We Three. By Gouverneur Morris. Illus. 
by Henry Hutt. 318p.illus.i2mo Apltn. 
$ 1. 35 n. 

Third in the triangle is Mainwaring, the only son 
of wealthy parents, who has, by his attentions, com¬ 
pletely infatuated Lucy Fulton. She is overwhelm¬ 
ingly’in love with Mainwaring, and feeling sure her 
husband will immediately divorce her she frankly 
admits her love and asks for her freedom. Generous 
to a fault and thoroughly understanding his wife, 
John Fulton, though suffering intensely through his 
love for her, agrees, but with a proviso. Upon this 
shrewd proviso hangs the secret of the tale. Story 
pictures that part of society that takes the cock¬ 
tail-tango pace as its own and where selfishness and 
discontent are the strongest factors in its divorces. 

Instead of the Thorn. By Clara L. Burn¬ 
ham. 396p.front.12mo H. Miff. $1.2511. 

About a young Chicago girl, brought up in luxury, 
whose father dies suddenly from the shock of an 
investment which swept away his business. Linda 
becomes ill from brooding over the disgrace which 
she fancies attaches to her father’s memory. She 
is especially bitter toward Bertram King, her father’s 
young associate, who she thinks speculated dis¬ 
honestly. The fact that King is in love with her 
complicates the situation. To help her recover from 
the shock, Linda is persuaded to go to Maine. There, 
with the kind-hearted village people who knew her 
father in his boyhood, Linda gradually becomes 
happy once more, and as a natural consequence her 
love affair ends satisfactorily. 
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The Strange Story of William Hyde. By 

Patrick & Terence Casey. 324p.i2mo. 

Hearst's $1.2511. 

While hunting orchids the hero came upon these 
people left over from a raid of the famous Genghis 
Khan. Their tradition was that one day a descend¬ 
ant of Genghis Khan, with blue eyes and red beard, 
would come, either to lead or destroy them. These 
Poonan believed Hyde was about to destroy them, and 
cried to their queen to save them. She begged him 
to kill her and spare her people. Moved by her 
noble appeal, he threw, down his sword. Then.he 
learned that Golden Feather of Flame loved him. 
Put the people all distrusted him, and lured him and 
his bride to separate fates. 

The Play-Acting Woman. By Guy Fleming. 
335p.i2mo Longm. $1.35*1. 

Story of a young Scot of obscure origin who 
went to Glasgow University, later to Oxford and 
became a barrister. Many quaint characters cross 
his path, but story centres in his worship of Elsie 
Graham, a famous actress whom he has known since 
childhood. Elsie returned his love, but never ad¬ 
mitted it until on her death bed. 

Behold the Woman!; a tale of redemption. 
By T. Everett Harre. 40op.i2mo Lipp. 
$i- 35 n. 

Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 

The Bars of Iron. By Ethel M. Dell. 548p. 
front, in col. i2mo Put. $1.50*1. 

Reviewed last month. 

The Confession; a novel. By Maxim Gorky. 
Trans, with introd. by Rose Strunsky. 
3i5P-i2mo Stokes. $1.3511. 

Philosophical study of a soul adjusting itself to 
life against a vivid background of Russian charac¬ 
ters, that offer an amazing gamut of religious tem¬ 
perament. 

The Ivory Child. By Sir Rider Haggard. 
4 illus. by A. C. Michael. 377p.i2mo 
Longm. $1.3511. 

Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 

Constance Dunlap, Woman Detective. By 
Arth. B. Reeve. 342p.i2mo Hearst’s 
$i.25n. 

How a woman, through love for her husband, be¬ 
came his accomplice in crime. They played the 
game successfully, within-the-law, for a while. 
Through her knowledge of the rules she leads Detec¬ 
tive Drummond a chase in his efforts to convict her. 
Finally he takes another angle and confronts her 
with what he believes is “the goods.” 

A Great Success. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
216p.front.12mo Hearst’s $1.2511. 

Scene is laid in England and Scotland, and im¬ 
portant personages in Society are involved. Doris 
Meadows and her clever young husband are taken 
up by this set. Arthur, who is lazy, is on the way 
to be spoiled, while Lady Dunstable snubs Doris. 
Adroitly, and kindly, too, considering what had 
been done to her, Doris tells Lady Dunstable how 
her son is behaving. This enables Lady Dunstable 
to prevent his misalliance, and makes her under great 
obligation to Doris. 

Children of Hope. By Stephen French Whit¬ 
man. 5o8p.illus. Cent. $i.40n. 

Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 

The Buffoon. By L. U. Wilkinson. 428P. 
i2mo Knopf. $1.5011. 

Character study with Edward Reyner, bachelor of 
twenty-six, as central figure. Into the story come 
his friends Welsh, a Socialist, Tryere, and a young 
country girl, Norah, whose charms have attracted 
them. Reyner becomes engaged to Ernie Dinwiddie, 
but Tryers sees fit to inform her parents of Reyner’s 
attitude toward life and the engagement is broken. 
Rayner, from a happy, comfortable bachelor, becomes 
a disillusioned man, realizing that he has played the 
buffoon at every step of his life, “with companion¬ 
ship, with love, with art, with intellectual toys, with 
every kind of conduct and thought.” 


The Whirligig of Time. By Wayland W. 
Williams. 383p.front.12mo Stokes. $1.3011. 

Novel of two brothers who live in New Haven, go 
to Yale, see the world and have good chances. Op¬ 
posites in nature, they take their schooling in differ¬ 
ent ways. They find their right work, selling auto¬ 
mobiles and writing plays. They love, and chance 
tangles their love affairs. They feel responsible each 
for the other, and each would sacrifice himself for 
the other. Yet their sacrifice seems unnecessary 
and futile. They rebel, and it is something like 
chance again that straightens out the tangles. 

Frey and His Wife. By Maurice Hewlett. 
Illus. by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 2iop. 
i2mo McBride. $111. 

Of Olaf the King, and his stiff-neckedness, and how 
Ogmund Dint by his craftiness drove Gunnar 
forth to wander in barbaric lands. There he met 
Frey, that bloody priest, and that womler among 
women, the wife of Frey. Gunnar became Frey’s 
servant to rescue Sigrid, that he might marry her. 
This is accomplished and Ogmund Dint punished. 

The Hidden Spring. By Clarence B. Kelland. 
295p.illus.12mo Harp. $1.2511. 

The town of Owasco, made up of lumberers and 
their families, almost belonged to Quartus Hembly, a 
millionaire lumberman. No one dared oppose him. 
Men whispered of his power and his peculiarities. 
When Donald Keith met him, he saw at first no 
reason to enter the lists against him. Thora Erick¬ 
son gave him an insight into her neighbors’ lives, 
and what a need there was for some one to deliver 
them from Hembly’s tyranny. But it was Hembly’s 
kick at Keith’s dog, his beloved companion, that 
touched the hidden spring and set in motion all 
Keith’s deepest, unawakened forces. It was an un¬ 
even struggle, which he would have given up but for 
Thora’s belief in him and her love. 

The Second Coming; a vision. By F. A. 
Kummer & H. P. Janes. 96p.i6mo. Dodd, 
M. 50c.n. 

How the spirit of Christ appeared in unearthly 
serenity to the French outpost, and in unearthly 
power to the dying Kaiser. 

The Conscript Mother. By Robt. Herrick. 
99p.front.12mo Scrib. 50c.11. 

How an Italian mother’s devotion got her a pass 
to see her son at the front; and as she told her 
friends later, “how glad she was to see him once 
more — now she must wait until Paradise.” 

Remating Time. By Jesse Lynch Williams. 
Illus. by H. Raleigh. ii9p.i2mo Scrib. 
50c.n. 

Amusing little story that quite unblushingly 
divorces two couples, remarries them (among them¬ 
selves), defies the court’s disposition of the children, 
and leaves everybody happy and good “ever after.” 

Under the Country Sky. By Grace S. 
Richmond. Illus. in col. by Frances 
Rogers. 357p.i2mo Dou., P. $1.2511. 
Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 

The Bottle-Fillers. By Edw. Noble. 422p. 
i2mo H. Miff. $1.4011. 

The Bottle-Fillers are the officers and seamen of 
the British mercantile marine, especially the tramp 
steamers, who risk their livqs in all sorts of dangers 
and hardships as they wrest a living from the sea. 
Story tells how Captain O’Hagan, an English public 
school man, and Lucy, his wife, encounter adven¬ 
ture, sorrow and disaster because of O’Hagan’s quite 
blameless loss of his ship. They go through all 
things'to a tragic ending which they meet together. 

The Golden Hope. By Grace S. Mason & 
J. N. Hilliard. Illus. by W. A. Hottinger. 
362 p.i2mo Apltn. $1.3511. 

Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 

Those Gillespies. By W. J. Hopkins. Illus. 
by Lester G. Hornby. 324p.i2mo H. 
Miff. $1.3511. 

Viola Gillespie and her husband Bob have become 
estranged partly because of the attentions of a Mr. 
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Barton Dean to the former. One day little Rudolph 
Gillespie discovers Jack Ramsden, a former admirer 
of his mother’s, and brings him into the home circle, 
which now includes “Aunt Kitty.” How Rudolph 
pulls the strings in his aunt’s romance and reunites 
his parents makes the story, the scene of which is 
laid in the Boston Back Bay district. 

Hearts and Faces. By J. M. Gibbon. 352p. 
i2mo Lane $J.35n. 

Realist picture of George Grange’s artistic career, 
which began by chance when he was disgusted with 
his university work. He came up to London, as 
other Scotch painters have done, and made a reputa¬ 
tion. Among his models was Ethel Swallow. Grange 
believed there was something in her love for her 
child. While in Paris working, he found the little 
girl, and kept her from knowing about her mother’s 
suicide. 

The Stories of H. C. Bunner. Introd. note 
by Brandcr Matthews. First and second 
ser. New ed. 448; 372p. fronts. i2mo. 
Scrib. ea. $1.25)1. 

Partial contents: The story of a New York house; 
The midge; Jersey Street and Jersey Lane; Love in 
old clothes; A letter and a paragraph; “As one hav¬ 
ing authority”; French for a fortnight; The Zadoc 
Pine Labor Union. 


Philosophy, Ethics, Psychology 

Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, v. 8, 
Life and death—Muller. Ed. by J. Hast¬ 
ings and others. 930p.illus.4t0 Scrtb. $/n. 
The Struggle Between Science and Super¬ 
stition. By A. M. Lewis. i88p.i6mo. 
Kerr. 50c. . 

Lectures cover the historic battles fought in this 
field, from the early Greek philosophers down to 
Bruno and Galileo. Predicts a future when the new 
knowledge which is the natural ally of the pro¬ 
letariat will triumph. 

Character and Tempf.rment. By Jos. Jas- 
trow. 6i4p.8vo Apltn. $2.50)1. 

Surveys the sources of human nature in the light 
of modern psychology. States the foundations of hu¬ 
man differences, and the traits upon which education 
builds, which the vocations select, and which society 
encourages. Accounts for the emotional life and the 
sentiments which sway human actions individually 
and in masses, in normal and abnormal expression. 

Psychology of the Unconscious. By C. G. 
Jung. 621p.illus.8vo Moff., Y. $pi. 

“A study of the transformation and symbolisms of 
the libido; a contribution to the history of the evolu¬ 
tion of thought; auth. trans. with introd. by Beatrice 
M. Hinkle.” Outgrowth of the method of psycho¬ 
analysis, first developed by Freud, whereby the un¬ 
conscious minds of individuals were subjected to 
analysis. Author conceives of a primal energy of life, 
libido, comparable to the energy of physics, which is 
living power used instinctively Ijy man in all the auto¬ 
matic processes of his functioning. Translator is of 
the Neurological Department, Cornell University Med¬ 
ical School. 

Mutual Influence. By Sir F. E. Younghus- 
band. i44p.i2mo Duff. $i.25n. 

World Peace ; how war cannot be abolished; 
how it may be abolished. By Maj. John 
Bigelow, jr. 2Q6p.i2mo Kenn. $i.50n. 

First part exposes the errors of the pacifists; the 
second takes up arbitration as a factor of peace; 
and the third proposes a world nation and consid¬ 
ers the prospects for its realization. 

The Philosophy of William James. By H. 
V. Knox. 122p.port.16mo Dodge. 50c.n. 

(Philosophies: Ancient and Modern.) 

Body and Spirit; an inquiry into the sub¬ 
conscious, based upon twelve hundred ex¬ 
periences in the author's practice. By 


J. D. Quackenbos. 28ip.i2mo Harp. 
$i.50n. 

Well-known physician explains his theory of the 
value of suggestion in the treatment of mental and 
moral abnormalities, shows what is being accom¬ 
plished by psychotherapy in the control of disease, 
the transformation of character, and the evocation of 
esthetic sensibility and moral force. 

The Healing Power of Suggestion. By 
C. R. Brown. 37p.i2mo Crow. 25c.n. 


Think Right for Health and Success. By 
Mrs. G. M. Brown. i9op.i2mo Clode. 
$m. 


Mental Harmony; its influence on life. By 
Mrs. G. M. Brown. i6ip.i2mo Clode. 
$in. 


Thinking as a Science. By H. Hazlitt. 

25ip.i2mo Dutt. $m. 

How the mind can be made efficient, what con¬ 
centration consists in, and what are the different 
methods of reasoning, as well as some of the ad¬ 
vantages gained from being able to use them. 


The Psychology of the Common Branches. 
By Fk. N. Freeman. 287p.diagrs.12mo 
H. Miff. $1.2531. 

Psychological principles of the learning processes 
in elementary subjects. Presents fundamental facts 
to give a clear idea of pupils’ difficulties, best 
methods for overcoming these, and reasons for these 
methods. 

(Riverside Textbooks in Education.) 

The Photoplay; a psychological study. By 
Hugo Miinsterberg. 232p.i2mo Apltn. $in. 

Study in the outer, or technical, and the inner, or 
artistic, development of the motion picture drama. 
Deals with the purpose of art as a whole, and how 
the photoplay meets these demands. 


The Forks of the Road. By Washington 
‘Gladden. i45p.i6mo Macm. 50c.n. 

Co-existence of war and the Christian civilization 
of to-day is vigorously discussed. Argues that as 
all nations, even those now fighting, profess to de¬ 
sire permanent peace, they should all abandon arma¬ 
ment. Calls on the church to lead this movement. 
Essay won the prize offered by the Church Peace 
Union. 


Indian Thought, Past and Present. By 
R. W. Frazer. 339p.illus.8vo Stokes. $331 . 

Account of the thought underlying the social 
and religious situation in India to-day. The out¬ 
come of it shows there are old hereditary currents 
of thought and belief underlying eastern concep¬ 
tions of the universe, and that the hasty introduc¬ 
tion of a higher civilization sometimes leads to 
disastrous reaction. Index. 


Religion, Theology, Bible 

The Centennial History of the American 
Bible Society'. By H. O. Dwight. 2v. 
illus.ports.12mo Macm. $2n. 

The American Bible Society was organized in 
May, 1816. As its work has been interwoven with 
the development of America, this account of its 

first hundred years has a very general interest. 

Written by the recording secretary of the society. 

The Natural Theology of Evolution. By 
J. N. Shearman. 303p.illus.8v0 Dutt. 
$ 3 - 5 °n. 

Book is designed to show that natural theology is 
not thrust out of existence by the doctrine of evo¬ 
lution, but becomes more vigorous because of it. 

Paley’s argument is examined and applied to the 

series of evolutionary changes. Author explains 
chance and necessity, and examines their possibilities. 
Argument is applied to selected instances of evolu¬ 
tionary advance. Index. 
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The Case of John Smith; his Heaven and 
his Hell. By Eliz. Bisland. 249p.i2mo 
Put. $1.25*1. 

How John Smith, an ordinary man in the street, 
showed himself receptive to the truths that the Spirit 
of Understanding unveiled. And so before him was 
unfolded the course of cosmic history. He beheld 
the wonders of the infinitely great and the infinitely 
minute, the growth and decay of worlds, the de¬ 
velopment of life, the formation of creeds, the error 
and evil of false ideals with which the world has 
battled. 

Religion and Science; a philosophical essay. 
By J. T. Merz. 203p.8vo Scrib. $1.75*1. 
“Addressed to thoughtful readers, especially among 
the younger generation, who feel themselves sore 
perplexed by the contradictions which apparently 
£xist between the dicta of science and the tenets of 
religious creeds.'* 

The Gift of Immortality; a study in respon¬ 
sibility. By C. L. Slattery. 240p.i2mo 
H. Miff. $in. 

“Raymond F. West Memorial lectures.” De¬ 
livered in 1915, at Leland Stanford Junior Uni¬ 
versity. Deals with the responsibility which a be¬ 
lief in immortality throws back upon the individual 
and the world. 

The Meaning of Personal Life. By New¬ 
man Smyth. 372p.8vo Scrib. $2n. 

Search through nature for the meaning of the 
personal life, from the beginning of knowledge of 
elemental things to the final and full Christian con¬ 
sciousness of life and its promise of the hereafter. 

The Law of Human Life; the scriptures in 
the light of the science of psychology. 
By E. V. Brookshire. 5i5p.8vo Put. 
$2.50*1. 

Affirms that religion is not founded upon pre¬ 
cepts, creeds, or metaphysical theses, except in an 
outward sense, but upon a law which is revealed in 
the nature of the human soul itself. Avers that 
the Old Testament is replete with symbols de¬ 
scribing and illustrating the soul and this law, 
and that this truth of a life lived in obedience to 
the inner law is demonstrated in the life of Jesus. 

The Literary Man's New Testament; the 
books arranged in chronological order 
with introductory essays and annotations 
by W. L. Courtney. 429p.fold.map.8vo 
Dutt. $3.50*1. 

Missions versus Militarism. By R. T. 
Stevenson. io7p.i6mo Abgdn. 5oc.n. 
Brief review of the progress made through war 
and through missionary effort, and an appeal for 
the destruction of militarism through the opposing 
force, missions. 

What Jesus Christ Thought of Himself. 
By Anson Phelps Stokes. i28p.i2mo 
Macm. $in. 

“An outline study and interpretation of his self¬ 
revelation in the Gospels.” Combines a devout atti¬ 
tude of mind with acceptance of the main results 
of the higher criticism of the New Testament; and 
concludes that Jesus believed himself the Christ, and 
“that there is no reason why we should not accept 
his belief as our own.” 

The English Catholic Revival in the 
Nineteenth Century. By P. M. P. 
Thureau-Dangin. Rev. and re-ed. fr. a 
trans. by Wilfred Willerforce. 2v.illus. 
ports.8vo Dutt. $nn. 

The Work and Teaching of the Apostles. 

By C. F. Kent. 323p.i2mo. Scrib . $1.25*1. 

Last of the series that recognizes that certain 
parts of the Bible are of far greater value than 
others, and seeks to put these parts in the hands of 
students, arranged in historical order, and interpreted 
into the language and thought of to-day. ( Historical 
Bible.) 


Have You Understood Christianity? By 
Rev. W. J. Carey. mp.i2mo Longm. 
65c.fi. 

Reasons why some are Christians, what Christianity 
is, and why everybody ought to be a Christian. 

Easter; its history, celebration, spirit and 
significance as related in prose and verse. 
Comp, by Susan T. Rice. Ed. by Robt. 
Haven Schauffler. 287p.i2mo. Moff., Y. 
$in. 

Selections grouped under the spirit and significance 
of Easter, the celebration of Easter, hymns and 
carols of Easter, immortality, and fiction on Easter. 

Revelation and the Life to Come. Ed. with 
an introd. in 2 pts. by the auth. of “The 
Way.” 2i6p.i2mo Put. $m. 

Study of the resurrection of Jesus and the unseen 
world based on a conception of the organic con¬ 
stitution of the soul, and illustrated by automatic 
“writings” received over several years. 

The Gospel of Good Will; as revealed in 
contemporary scriptures. By W. DeW. 
Hyde. 268p.8vo Macm. $1.50*1. 

Wide and noble application to our modern life 
of the message of Jesus, that men must make the 
good of all their object. Lessons are illustrated, 
however, not from Jesus’ teaching, but from the 20th 
century, secular writings of John Masefield, Jacob 
Riis, Thomas Mott Osborne, Charles Rann Ken¬ 
nedy, etc. 

Everyday Religion. By H. W. Smith. 288p. 
i2mo Rev. 50c.n. 

(International leaders’ lib.) 

The Episcopal Church, its Faith and Order. 
By George Hodges. 2i4p.i2mo Macm. 
75 c.n. 

(Church principles for lay people.) 

Early Methodists Under Persecution. By 
J. H. Barr. 256p.8vo Mcth. Bk. $1.25*1. 

Accurate account of what the early Methodists, 
both preachers and people, suffered in England at the 
hands of mobs and hostile authorities that opposed 
the new religion. 

God's Remnants; stories of Israel among the 
nations. By S. Gordon. 378p.i2mo Dutt. 
$i- 35 n. 

Pen-pictures of the life, faith and cherished tradi¬ 
tions of the Hebrews as revealed over the world 
from Galicia to New York’s Ghetto. 

Mohammedanism ; lectures on its origin, its 
religious and political growth, and its 
present state. By C. S. Hurgronje. 1950. 
8vo Put. $1.5011. 

Concise account of the main problems connected 
with Mohammedanism. Takes special note of the 
fact that the extension or curtailment of its political 
influence is involved with the outcome of the present 
war. By professor of Arabic in the University of 
Leyden. ( American lectures on the history of re¬ 
ligions. Ser. of 1914-1915.) 

The Real Mormonism. By R. C. Webb. 47^0. 
m 8vo Sturg. & W. $2n. 

“A candid analysis of an interesting but much 
misunderstood subject in history, life and thought.” 
Written in the conviction that Joseph Smith and 
his followers deserve a very different judgment than 
they receive. Discusses the value of their teachings 
under the headings of the doctrines, institutions and 
organization. 

Sociology 

The Morality of Nations; an essay on the 
theory of politics. By C. D. Burns. 266p. 
i2mo Put. $ 1.50*1. 

Reviews the old ideas of the state and the inter¬ 
national policy rising from them, and outlines the 
future form which our new conception of public 
right will influence. 
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A TOWN-LOT APIARY THAT HAS BEEN ITS OWNER’S SOLE DEPENDENCE FOR MORE THAN TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
FROM “PRODUCTIVE BEE-KEEPING" BY FRANK C. PELLETT 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Why War. By F. C. Howe. 372p.8vo Scrib. 
$ 1.5cm. 

Finds the cause of the wars, almost continuous 
since the opening of the present century, in the 
world-wide expansion of financial interests, overseas 
investors, concession seekers, and war-munition 
makers, so indissolubly merged with the govern¬ 
ments of Europe that a conflict of these interests 
is in effect a conflict of the powers. Index. Author 
is Commissioner of Immigration, Port of New York. 

The Presidency; its duties, its powers, its 
opportunities and its limitations; three 
lectures. By Wm. Howard Taft. I50p. 
i2mo Scrib. $111. 

Ex-executive's views of the relative values of our 
system and the English, of the relation of the Presi¬ 
dent to the various States, of the question of ap¬ 
pointment, illustrated by incidents of human as well 
as political significance. 

Our Chief Magistrate and His Powers; 
Columbia Univ. lectures. By Wm. How¬ 
ard Taft. i/2p.i2mo Lemcke. $1.5011. 

Not to be confused with above book. Contents: Dis¬ 
tribution of governmental powers; The veto power; 
The minor powers of the president; The power of 
appointment: The duty of the president to take 
care that the laws are executed; The power and 
duties of the president as commander-in-chief; The 
foreign power; The pardoning power; The limitations 
of the president's powers. 

The Federal Executive. By J. P. Hill. 277p. 
tab.8vo H. Miff. $211. 

History of our federal service, showing the steps 
by which it has gradually enlarged its functions 
and influence. Contains a study of the relations be¬ 
tween executive power and military preparedness 
and suggestions for increasing the power of the exec¬ 
utive in the interests of efficiency. Index. 


Public Administration and Partisan Poli¬ 
tics. 286p.tabs.8vo Am. Acad. Pol. Sci. 
$1 

Transportation Rates and their Regula¬ 
tion. By H. G. Brown. 359p.figs.8vo 
Macm. $i.5on. 

“A study of the transportation costs of commerce 
with special reference to American railroads." 
Classifies the costs of transportation; and dis¬ 
cusses the extent to which each class of costs does 
affect and ought to affect rates; monopoly conditions 
and their effect on commerce; important decisions 
and theories of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Illustrated with a sufficient number of court cases 
to make it practical. 

One More Chance; an experiment in human 
salvage By Lewis MacBrayne & J. P. 
Ramsay. 340p.i2mo Small, M. $1,5011. 
Human documents from the experiences of a 
Massachusetts probation officer in the application of 
the probation system to men and women who with¬ 
out it would have been permanently lost to useful 
citizenship. ( Welfare ser.) 

The Rise oe Rail-Power in War and Con¬ 
quest, 1833-1914. By E. A. Pratt. 417P. 
8vo Lipp. $2.5011. 

Traces the use, or the proposed use, of railways 
for the purpose of war and expansion from the ear¬ 
liest days of their introduction down to the outbreak 
of the European War. Gives an account of the part 
played by railroads in the leading wars, and expedi¬ 
tions in the period embraced by the review. Em¬ 
phasis is laid upon our own Civil War as it marked 
the beginning of scientific use of railways for military 
purposes. 

The Port of Boston By E. J. Clapp. 414P. 
maps.8vo Yale U. $2.5011. 

“A study and a solution of the traffic and operating 
problems of Boston, and its place in the competition 
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of the North Atlantic states.” Work is more than a 
study of a single port, as its discussion of the com* 
petition for export and import traffic of the American 
interior would apply equally to New Orleans or 
Montreal. Takes up the theory of port charges and 
'operations and cites throughout the practices of 
Atlantic ports in regard to such matters as belt lines, 
lighterage, elevator charges and port industries. In¬ 
cludes charts of ideal wharf facilities, railroad 
systems, etc. 

The Japanese Crisis. By J. A. B. Sherer. 
i48p.i2mo Stokes. 75 cm. 

Presents both sides of the Japanese problem with 
special ' reference to the California land question. 
Author has lived five years in Japan in the educational 
service of the Imperial government and seven years 
in California. 

The Law and the Practice of Municipal 
Home Rule. By Howard L. McBain. 
742p.8vo Lemcke. $511. 

Sets forth the net governmental results in the 
twelve states of the United States which grant 
charter-making privileges to their cities. By associate 
professor of municipal science and administration, 
Columbia University. 

The American City; an outline of its de¬ 
velopment and functions. By H. C. 
Wright. 178p.tabs.12mo McClg. SOc.n. 

How it is governed and financed; how it cares 
for property, life, and health, and provides for educa¬ 
tion; as well as the problems of transit, housing, 
racial differences, etc. ( National Social Science Ser.) 

Principles and Methods of Muncipal Ad¬ 
ministration. By W. B. Munro. 5°2p. 
tabs.8vo Macm. $2.2511. 

Supplementary to author’s “The government of 
American cities,” book shows how city departments 
are organized, their work and the problems encount¬ 
ered in getting the work done. For the general 
reader. 

The Business of Government: Municipal. 
By F. M. Sparks. 297p.forms.12mo Rand, 
M cN. $i.25n. 

Reviewed last month. 

City Planning; a series of papers present¬ 
ing the essential elements of a city plan. 
Ed. by J. Nolen. 473p.illus.12mo Apltn. 
$ 211 . 

Deals with the future possibilities for growth and 
development of small and large cities. Makes the 
meaning of city planning intelligible to everyone, and 
offers such suggestions for development as will in¬ 
volve minimum expense for maximum return. ( Na¬ 
tional Municipal League Ser.) 

The Social History of Smoking. By G. L. 
Apperson. 254p.8vo Put. $i.5on. 

Traces the different attitudes society has taken 
toward smoking since its introduction, which brings 
up many interesting details of manners and customs. 


Feminism ; its fallacies and follies. By Mr. 
& Mrs. John Martin. 359p.i2mo Dodd, 
M. $1.5011. 

The women’s movement from two points of view— 
that of the man and that of the woman. Each 
author sees much good and no little evil in women’s 
activities, and neither of them thinks that the vote 
is the proper instrument of reform. 

American Civilization and the Negro. By 
C. V. Roman. 446p.illus.ports.8vo F. A. 
Ddvis. $2.5011. 

“The Afro-American in relation to national prog¬ 
ress.” Aims to show that humanity is one in vice and 
virtue, that the laws of evolution and progress apply 
to all, and that the negroes in America are still 
unjustly discriminated against, and that the South 
should lead in granting them full political oppor¬ 
tunity. 


The Case for the Filipinos. By M. M. 
Kalaw. Introd. by Manuel L. Quezon. 
387p.port.12mo Cent. $1.5011. 

History of the American sovereignty in the Philip¬ 
pines, from the native point of view, and a plea for 
the independence of the Islands. Shows that the 
American educational policy of emphasizing the ad¬ 
vantages of American occupation, and suppressing 
the desire fpr independence, has failed; that the 
Filipino youth is strong in its aspiration for inde¬ 
pendence and that this desire cannot be eradicated; 
and that they as a nation had won their revolt 
from Spain when the United States took them over. 

Black and White in South East Africa; 
a study in sociology. By M. S. Evans. 
2d ed. 362p.map.8vo Longm. $2.2511. 

Economics 

Commercial Mortmain; a study of the trust 
problem. By J. R. Dos Passos. I09p.8vo 
Bench & Bar. $1.2511. 

Statement of both sides of the trust question, 
and conclusion that the natural trend of nation 
business cannot be checked by penal legislation. 
Suggests as remedies repeal of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law and enactment of a law general in its 
language and of interstate character, anj covering 
what in common law is known as “Offense's against 
public trade.” 

Industrial Arbitration. By C. H. Mote. 
396p.i2mo Bobbs-M. $1.5011. 

“A world-wide survey of natural and political 
agencies for social justice and industrial peace.” 
Summarizes various experiments to adjust the dif ¬ 
ferences between employer and employee in the 
United States, and England, France, Germany, 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada. 

Above the Battle. By Romain Rollancl. 
Trans, by C. K. Ogden. i93p.i2mo Open 
Ct. $m. 

A plea for international socialism which will estab¬ 
lish a moral high court, a tribunal of conscience 
that would complete and solidify The Hague Court. 
Author believes that “co-operation, not war, is the 
right destiny of nations.” 

The Next Step in Democracy. By R. W. 
Sellars. 28op.i2mo Macm. $1.5011. 

Stressing the evolutionary character of things and 
the desirability of gradual change, book treats of 
the new Socialism. This will be a softening of in¬ 
dustrialism, a formation of new social habits and 
ideals of a broadly human kind, and a development 
of a vital education in touch with both industry 
and culture. 

American and Foreign Investment Bonds. 
By W. L. Raymond. 324p.tabs.8vo H. 
Miff. $311. 

Guide for the investor and business man, showing 
what factors, historical, economic, industrial, must be 
considered in determining the investment value of 
every class of bond, both foreign government and 
domestic. 

Military and Naval Science 
Preparedness 

International Military Digest Annual. 

390p.8vo Cumulative Digest Corp. $211. 

“A review of the current literature of military 
science for 1915; cumulated from the monthly 
issues of the International Military Digest .” 
Concise, impartial summaries covering foreign and 
American books and articles on military matters. 
Grouped under subject-headings, and arranged in 
one alphabet. 

Our Military History; its facts and fal¬ 
lacies. By Maj.-Gqn. Leonard Wood. 
240p.port.tabs.12mo Rci. & B. $111. 

Points out the costly defects of our past military 
policy, costly in money, time, men and results; pre- 
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diets the perils threatened by its continuation; and 
presents a plan to meet our present and future needs. 

Imperiled America; a discussion of the com¬ 
plications forced upon the United States 
by the world war. By J. C. O'Laughlin. 
264P.8V0 Rei. & B. $ 1.5cm. 

Candid view of our past history, diplomatic, mil¬ 
itary, colonial, financial, with an unsparing inter¬ 
pretation of the future which that past is preparing 
for us. Author was former assistant secretary of 
state, and secretary United States Commission to 
Japan. 

Education 

The Motivation of School Work. By H. B. 
& G. M. Wilson. 274p.i2mo H. Miff. 
$i.25n. 

Introduction gives comprehensive statement of the 
theory of motivation. Main part of book supplies 
concrete examples of the working of the theory in 
teaching the usual school subjects. 

Froebel's Kindergarten Principles Criti¬ 
cally Examined. By W. H. Kilpatrick. 
23ip.i2mo Macm. 90c.n. 

Teaching Literature in the Grammar 
Grades and High School. By Emma 
M. Bolenius. 352p.illus.12mo H. Miff. 
$1.2511. 

Represents the various kinds of literature so that 
classes will appreciate *he type, and acquire a lik¬ 
ing for the best prose and poetry. Includes sample 
lessons, and outlines of the development of English 
language and literature. ( Riverside Textbooks in 
Education .) 

Distribution of Opportunities for Partici¬ 
pation Among the Various Pupils in 
Class-Room Recitations. By Ernest 
Horn. 45p.8vo. Col. U. 75c.; 50c. 

(Contributions to Education.) 

Learning to Earn ; a plea and a plan for 
vocational education. By J. A. Lapp and 
C. H. Mote. Introd. by W. C. Redfield 
42ip.i2mo. Bobbs-M. $1.2511. 

Value of technical education to American children, 
faults of the present school system, needs of indus¬ 
try agriculture and business which proper system will 
meet, plans for such a system, and other related 
social problems. Lists organizations interested in 
vocational training. 

Education and Social Progress. By Alex. 
Morgan. 258p.i2mo Longm. $1.2511. 

Presents education as the most effective factor in 
social improvement. Goes into the causes of social 
disease, the question of vocational training, public 
health. Advocates a wider use of the school buildings. 
Author is principal of the Provincial Training College, 
Edinburgh. 

Democracy and Education; an introduction 
to the philosophy of education. By John 
Dewey. 446p.i2mo Macm. $1.4011. 

Applies the ideas of democratic society to education. 
Estimates the theories of knowing and moral develop¬ 
ment formulated in earlier social conditions, which 
still operate in our society and hamper the democratic 
ideal. Points out the changes in method caused by 
the science of evolution and the reorganization of 
industry. ( Text Book Ser.) 

The Gary Schools. By Randolph S. Bourne. 
Introd. by Wm. Wirt. 223p.illus.12mo 
H. Miff. $1.1511. 

Exposition of the public school system of Gary, 
Ind. Considers the community setting, school plant, 
programs, organization, discipline, criticisms, evalua¬ 
tions. 

Pre-Meiji Education in Japan; a study of 
Japanese education previous to the res¬ 


toration of 1868. By F. A. Lombard. 
274p.8vo Put. $2n. 

Presents the characteristics of the Japanese which 
are significant to the student of pedagogy. Traces 
the development of their educational system from 
the fifth century to 1868, taking account of physical, 
literary, social and ethical training, and the present 
roblems. Author is lecturer in English literature, 
mperial University, Kyoto. 

American University Progress and Col¬ 
lege Reform ; relative to school and soci¬ 
ety. By J. H. Baker. i99p.i2mo Longm. 
$in. 

Present and future reorganization in American edu¬ 
cation in relation to economy of time, and the great¬ 
est public needs. 

Philology 

Desk - Book of Twenty-five Thousand 
Words Frequently Mispronounced. By 
F. H. Vizetelly. 750p.i2mo Funk & W. 
$i.5on. 

English Grammar Simplified; its study 
made easy. By J. C. Fernald. 284p.i2mo 
Funk & W. 75c.n. 

Not only as a text-book but as a handy volume in 
the office and the home for quick reference, book’s 
arrangement with full index will be useful and com¬ 
prehensive. 

First Russian Book. By Nevill Forbes. 224P. 
i2mo Oxf. U. 85c.n. 

Cassell's New Frf.nch-English, English- 
French Dictionary. Bible pap. ed. 287P. 
32mo Funk $511. 

Cassell's New German-English, English- 
German Dictionary. Bible pap. ed. 558p. 
i2mo Funk & W. $5n. 

Science 

Stars of Destiny ; the ancient science of 
astrology; and how to make use of it to¬ 
day. By K. T. Craig. 302p.figs.tabs.8vo 
Dutt. $2n. 

Historical sketch, and non-technical descriptions 
of the attributes and effects of the heavenly bodies. 
Includes horoscopes of prominent people and direc¬ 
tions for casting a horoscope now. 

The Ocean and its Mysteries. By A. H. 
Verrill. 204p.illus.12mo. Duff. $i.25n. 

Actual facts about the sea, its currents, tides, ani¬ 
mal life, how it tells the earth’s history and how it 
and the land have battled for supremacy for ages. 

Man—An Adaptive Mechanism. By G. W. 
Crile. Ed. by Annette Austin. 403p.illus. 
8vo Macm. $2.5on. 

Reviewed in the April Book Review. 

The Cruise of the Thomas Barrera. By J. B. 
Henderson, jr. 329p.illus.map.8vo Put. 
$2.5on. 

“The narrative of a scientific expedition to Western 
Cuba and the Colorados Reefs; with observations 
on the geology, fauna, and flora of the region." 
Book is expansion of a diary and field notes written 
on every evening of author’s cruise. 

Medicine, Hygiene 

Community Hygiene. By Woods Hutchin¬ 
son. 319p.illus.12mo H. Miff. 60c.n. 

Text-book designed to explain to children the 
principles of right living from the standpoint of 
health. Glossary. ( Woods Hutchinson Health Ser.) 
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The Art of Living Long. By Luigi Cornaro. 
134p.port.24mo. Put. soc.n. 

“Wherein is demonstrated by the author’s own ex¬ 
ample the method of preserving health to extreme old 
age; trans. fr. the Italian of the Venice ed. of 1612.” 

Nerve Control; the cure of nervousness and 
•stage-fright. By H. E. Hunt. i27p.i2mo 
McKay, soc.n. 

Side-Stepping III Health. By E. F. Bowers. 
348p.i2mo Litt., B. $1.3511. 

Explains the various kinds of colds and what to 
do for them, how to cure and to avoid insomnia, 
corpulency, and other ills that befall Americans. 

Clinical Laboratory Technic for Nurses. 
By A. L. Gibson. 2oop.illus. (part in col.) 
i2mo Whitcomb & B. $1.2511. 

Text-book which gives simple and reliable 
methods, not requiring considerable knowledge of 
general chemistry or elaborate apparatus. 

Psychological Effects of Alcohol. By R. 
Dodge & F. G. Benedict. 281p.illus.8vo 
Cam. Inst. $2.50. 

“An experimental investigation of the effects of 
moderate doses of ethyl alcohol on a related group 
of neuro muscular processes in man; with a chapter 
on free association in collaboration with F. Lyman 
Wells.” 

The Physiology of the New-born Infant; 
character and amount of the katabolism. 
By F. G. Benedict & F. B. Talbot. I26p. 
illus.8vo Cam. Inst. $r. 

Industrial Accident Prevention. By D. S. 
Beyer. 329p.illus.4to H. Miff. $ion. 

American Public Health Protection. By 
H. B. Hemenway. 283P i2mo Bobbs-M. 
$i.25n. 

History of the development of care of public 
health in this country. Includes work of national 
health agencies, and especially that of the medical 
department of the Army and the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. Compares medical and sanitary education 
in the United States. 

The Influence of Joy. By G. V. Dearborn. 
24ip.i2mo Lit., B. $in. 

Scientific explanation of the stimulating, tonic ef¬ 
fect joy has on the human organism. Describes its 
influence on nutrition, the circulation, the nervous 
system, etc., with chapters on personality and its 
power. (Mind and Health Ser.) 

Fatigue Study; the eliminiation of human¬ 
ity’s greatest unnecessary waste, a first 
step in motion study. By F. B. & L. M. 
Gilbreth. 159p.illus.12mo Sturg. & W. 
$1.5011. 

Fatigue study is based on scientific measurement 
of the causes and effects of fatigue. Book presents 
the problem of fatigue in industry in its simplest 
form, and outlines its practical solution, condensed 
into the working vocabulary of the progressive man¬ 
ager. 

Engineering, Technology 

How to Build an Aeroplane. By Robt. Petit. 
Trans, fr. the French by T. O’B. Hub¬ 
bard & J. H. Ledeboer. 131p.illus.8vo 
Van Nos. $i.5on. 

The Principles of Aeroplane Construc¬ 
tion. By C. A. Keeler. i45p.8vo Van 
Nos. $1.5011. 

Practical Electric Wiring. By J. M. Sharp. 
265p.illus.16mo Apltn. $111. 

Reference book to show how to install a safe 


system of electric wiring, and what to do if anything 
gets out of order. 

Starting, Lighting and Ignition Systems. 
By Victor W. Page. 509p.295illus.12mo 
Hen. $1.50 

Elementary principles, practical application, wiring 
diagrams and repair hints; a complete exposition ex¬ 
plaining all forms of electrical ignition systems used 
with internal combustion engines of all types; also 
includes a comprehensive series of instructions per¬ 
taining to starting and lighting systems of automo¬ 
biles. 

The Book of the Motor Boat; how to oper¬ 
ate and care for motor boats and motors. 
By A. H. Verrill. 200p.illus.12mo Apltn. 
$m. 

Non-technical guide for boy and amateur motor- 
boat enthusiasts. Gives practical details of repairs, 
simple navigation, safety appliances, installation and 
upkeep, and explanation of various parts, their names, 
purposes and development. 

Agriculture, Country Life 

Child and Country ; a book for the younger 
generation. By Will Levington Comfort. 
362p.i2mo Doran. $1.2511. 

Tells of the author’s hegira from the city and of 
his home-building in the country, where there was 
revealed to him the great sources of Nature in the 
education and development of the child. So on the 
shores of Lake Erie he brings up his children and 
other people’s children in an atmosphere of purity 
and strength. 

The Hills of Hingham. By Dallas Lore 
Sharp. 230p.illus.12mo H. Miff. $1.2511. 

The country life so amusingly celebrated here, is 
that of the business man who seeks a means of es¬ 
cape from the high pressure of life of the city, and 
finds it in a small farm not far away. 

Productive Farm Crops. By E. G. Mont¬ 
gomery. 520p.203illus.maps.8vo Lipp. 
$i- 75 - 

By professor of farm crops, Cornell University. 
( Lippincott’s Farm Manuals.) 

Irrigation Management. By F. H. Newell. 
316p.illus.tabs.12mo Apltn. $211. 
Engineering experiences in various parts of the arid 
region of the United States. Those interested in the 
purchase of Western lands, whether for investment 
or for any other purpose, should be particularly in¬ 
formed in the matter of irrigation. Book by a r for¬ 
mer director of the United States Reclamation Serv¬ 
ice answers the question of the careful investor and 
guides the irrigation manager in a solution of practi¬ 
cal problems. 

Twenty Lessons on Poultry Keeping. By 
C. T. Patterson. 102p.54illus.12m0 Lipp. 
50c. 

“An elementary treatise prepared under the direc¬ 
tion of the American Poultry Assn., and ed. by 
Fk. E. Hering.” 

The Airedale. By W. A. Bruette. I93p.illus. 
i2mo Forest and Stream. $1. 

“A treatise on the history, breeding, care and treat¬ 
ment of these useful dogs; illus. with new half tones 
of famous dogs.” 

Productive Bee-Keeping. By F. C. Pellett. 
3i6p.i35illus. (front, in col.) 8vo Lipp. 

$1.50. 

“Modern methods of production and marketing of 
honey.” By state of apiarist of Iowa. ( Lippincott’s 
Farm Manuals.) 

The Breeds of Live-Stock; by live-stock 
breeders. Rev. and arr. by C. W. Gay. 
491p.illus.12mo Macm. $i.75n. 

(Rural Text-Book Ser.) 
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The Principles of Plant Culture. By E. S. 
Goff. Revised by J. G. Moore and L. R. 
Jones. 300p.illus.12m0 Macm. $i.ion. 
{Rural Text-Book Ser .) 


Household Science 

A B C of Cooking. By Christine Terhune 
Herrick. I09p.i6mo Harp. 50c. n. 

Essentials about buying and cooking fish, meat, 
poultry, eggs, vegetables, canning, with suggestions 
on left-overs and food values. {Harper’s ABC 
Ser.) 

Preserving and Canning; a book for the 
home economist. By E. Riesenberg. I04p. 
i6mo Rand, McN. 50c.11. 

Gives receipts which can be followed in either of 
two methods described. 

1001 Tests of Foods, Beverages and Toilet 
Accessories, Good and Otherwise; why 
they are so. By H. W. Wiley. Rev. ed. 
372p.port.12mo Hearst’s 50c.n. 

A B C of Correct Speech ; and the art of 
conversation. By Mrs. F. M. Hall. n8p. 
i6mo Harp, 50c.11. 

Considers the principle of good usage, and the 
most common errors; and enters a plea for the 
well-pitched voice. {ABC ser.) 

Low Cost Suburban Homes. Ed. by R. L. 
Wright. I20p.4to McBride. $1.2511. 

“A book of suggestions for the man with the mod¬ 
erate purse.*’ Exterior and interior views and plans 
of moderate priced houses built by leading architects. 
The layman gives practical advice about the choice 
of architect and builder, how to plan a house, the 
costs of different kinds of building, etc. 

Sons and Daughters. By Mrs. S. M. Gruen- 
berg. 333p.i2mo Holt. $1.40)1. 

Study of child nature in the light of physiological 
theories of instincts and habits, presented in inci¬ 
dents and stories typical of situations that arise from 
infancy to adolescence. 

Fine Arts 

Estimates in Art. By F. J. Mather, jr. 

325p.illus.12mo Scrib. $ 1.5011. 

Considers great painters, historic and contempo¬ 
rary, whose work and personality have the greatest 
present interest. Includes Claude, Botticelli, El 
Greco, Goya, Rembrandt, Vermeer, Sorolla, Carriere, 
Watts and La Farge. A chapter on Far Eastern 
painting. Author is professor of art and archaeology, 
Princeton University. 

Chats on Old Silver. By Arth. Hayden. 
424p.09illus.8vo Stokes. $2.5011. 

“With illustrated tabs, of marks.” Guide for the 
collector of old silver. Contains chapters on marks 
stamped upon silver, ecclesiastical plate, the salt 
cellar, spoon porringer, candlestick, S-cottish and Irish 

silver, etc. {“Chats” Ser.) 

Music 

Music as a Language; lectures for music 
students. By Ethel Home. 82p.i2mo 
Oxf. U. $1.15n. 

Considers briefly the place of music in education; 
and takes up the teaching of ear-training, sight¬ 
singing, time and rhythm, etc. 

The Science of Musical Sounds. By D. C. 
Miller. 294p.illus.8vo Macm. $2.5011. 

General characteristics of sound and of sound 
waves in air based on elaborate research. Takes 
up simple harmonic motion, the tuning fork, and 
methods of photographing and interpreting sound 
waves; and analyzes fully the tones of the flute, 
violin, oboe, clarinet, horn and piano. Remarkable 
illustrations show pieces of apparatus as well as 


photographs of sounds from different sources, In¬ 
cluding a reproduction of the music from parts of 
the Sextette from Lucia as sung by a famous group. 

The Reminiscences of a Musical Amateur; 
and An essay on musical taste. By W. M. 
Strutt. 186p.port.8vo Macm. $1.7511. 
Grand Opera With a Victrola. By Alb. E. 
Wier. 256p.8vo Apltn. 75c. 

“Containing the stories, the most popular music, 
and the Victor record numbers of Aida, Rigoletto, 
Faust, II trovatore. Carmen, The Bohemian girl, 
Tannhauser, Tales of Hoffman, Lohengrin, Hansel 
and Gretel, Cavalleria rusticana, Lucia di Lammer- 
moor; arranged for playing, singing and the selection 
of Victor records; pub. with record annotations by 
courtesy of the Victor Talking Machine Company.” 

Grand Opera at Home. Ed. by A. E. Wier. 
’256p.sq.8vo Apltn. 75c. 

“Containing the stories and the most popular music 
in Aida, Faust, Carmen, Tannhauser, Lohengrin, 
Cavalleria rusticana, Rigoletto, II trovatore, The Bo¬ 
hemian girl, Tales of Hoffman, Hansel and Gretel, 
Lucia di Lammermoor; arranged for either playing 
or singing.” 

Sports, Games, Amusements 

Foster's Auction Bridge for All. By Robt. F. 

Foster. 22op.i2mo Stokes. $in. 

“Including the official laws of auction bridge as 
adopted by the Whist Club of New York, rev. to 
February, 1916.” With new laws, eliminating the 
old spade bid and fixing new bidding values. 

Morphy’s Games of Chess. By Paul Morphy. 
Annot. and bibliography by P. W. Ser¬ 
geant. 362p.illus.12mo Macm. $2n. 
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Royal Auction Bridge; including “nullos.” 
By Taunton Williams. H5p.i6mo Mc¬ 
Bride. 75c.n. 

Problems, points for play and illustrative hands. 

ABC of Automobile Driving. By A. H. 
Verrill. 140p.illus.16m0 Harp. 50c.11. 

“Safety first” principles that mark the difference 
between intelligent driving and merely running a 
car. ( Harper's ABC Ser.) 

American Trout-stream Insects. By J. J. 
Rhead. i96p.8vo Stokes. $2.50*1. 

“American trout-stream insects; a guide to angling 
flies and other aquatic insects alluring to trout; 
selected and painted for each month of the trout 
season from nearly one hundred living specimens 
natives to the rivers and lakes of the Temperate 
Zone of North America; with notes and reproduc¬ 
tions of artificial imitation flies, tied by the author; 
and a chapter on the mode of tying artificial flies, 
with assisting charts and illus. in the text; together 
with descriptions and illus. of a complete set of new 
artificial nature-lures, copied exactly from carefully 
colored life-pictures of all creatures that bass and 
other game fishes consume as food.” 

The Book of Magic; being a simple descrip¬ 
tion of some good tricks and how to do 
them, with patter. By A. F. Collins. 180 
p.illus.i2mo Apltn. $in. 

Tricks are all carefully explained, showing the possi¬ 
bilities of the use of cards, coins, handkerchiefs or 
other simple apparatus. 

A B C of Golf. By J. D. Dunn. i2op.illus. 
i6mo Harp. 50c.n. 

Hints about the essential things that make a good 
player, with explanations of the laws that govern 
weight and balance. (A B C Ser.) 

The Book of the Sailboat; how to rig, sail 
and handle small boats. By A. H. Ver¬ 
rill. 192p.illus.12mo Apltn. $m. 

Practical suggestions and definitions for the amateur, 
while the historical references 2nd background will be 
interesting to all boat-lovers. Chapters on various 
rigs, parts and types of boats, simple navigation, 
marlinspike seamanship, building sailboats, etc. 


Literature—Poetry 

Songs and Satires. By Edg. Lee Masters. 

i8op.i2mo Macm. $i.25n. 

The Great Maze; and The Heart of Youth ; 
a poem and a play. By Hermann Hage- 
dorn, jr. i7ip.i2mo Macm,. $1.25*1. 

The great maze is a long poem dealing with the 
murder of Agamemnon; The heart of youth is a 
drama of buoyant, freedom-loving youth, suitable for 
an outdoor theatre. 

Idols. By Walt. C. Arensberg. 8 op.i 2 mo H. 
Miff- 75cm. 

(New Poetry Ser.) 

Turns and Movies; and other tales in verse. 
By Conrad Aiken. 90p.i2mo H. Miff. 
75 c.n. 

(New Poetry Ser.) 

Georgian Poetry: 1913-1915* 247p.i2mo Put. 
$j.5on. 

Some work of the last two years by poets of the 
newer generation. 

The County Life Anthology of Verse. Ed. 
by P. A. Graham. 224p.sq.12mo Scrib. 
$2n. 

Poems which have appeared in the well-known 
English periodical. 

Sea and Bay ; a poem of New England. By 
C. W. Stork. i82p.i2mo. Lane. $i.25n. 
London, One November. By Helen G. E. 
Mackay. uip.i2mo Duff. $i^5n. 


Singing Fires of Erin. By Eleanor R. Cox. 
Designs by J. P. Campbell. H2p.i2mo 
Lane. $m. 

Chief British Poets of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Centuries ; sel. poems, 
ed. with explan, and biog. notes by W. A. 
Neilson and K. G. T. Webster. 45.3p.8vo 
H. Miff. $2.5011. 

(Chief Poets Ser.) 

High Tide; songs of joy and vision from 
the present-day poets of America and 
Great Britain. Comp, by Mrs. Waldo 
Richards. 225p.i2tno H. Miff. $i.25n. 
Partial list includes Masefield, Alfred Noyes, Fran¬ 
cis Thompson, Robert Bridges, Amy Lowell, Anna 
Hempstead Branch, Rupert Brooke. 

Portugal; an anthology. Ed. with English 
versions by Geo. Young. Pref. by 
Theophilo Braga. 181p.front.8vo Oxf. 
U. $2.50*1. 

Interesting collection selected from the Portuguese 
poets (1000-1850) which shows the mind and ideals of 
the people. 

Chicago Poems. By'Carl Sandburg. 19411. 
i2mo Holt. $1.2511. 

Battle; and Other Poems. By Winifred W. 

Gibson. i98p.i2mo Macm. '$1.2511, 

The Yellow Butterfly ; and other verses. 
By M. P. Mather. 76p.front.12mo Macm. 
$in. 

Roads. By Grace F. Norton. 93p.i2mo H. 
Miff. 75c.n. 

(New Poetry Ser.) 

Goblins and Pagodas. By John Gould 
Fletcher. i22p.i2mo II. Miff. 75c.n- 

(Neiv Poetry Ser.) 

April Avis ; a book of New England Lyrics. 
By Bliss Carman. 85 p.i6mo Small, M. 
$in.; $1.2511. 

The Victory; poems of triumph. By C. A. 

Keeler. i29p.i2mo Gotntne. $1*1. 

A Song of the Guns. By Gilbert Frankau. 
2ip.i2mo H. Miff. 50c.n. 

(New Poetry Ser.) 

The Ingoldsby Legends; or, Mirth and Mar¬ 
vels. By “Thomas Ingoldsby.” Illus. by 
Arth. Rackham. 66ip.i2mo Dutt. $2.50*1. 
Selected Poems. By Gustaf Froding. Trans, 
fr. the Swedish with an introd. by C. 
Wharton Stork. I90p.i2mo Macm. 
$1.2511. 

Literature—Drama 

Drama League Series of Plays. i2mo Dou., 
I J . 75 cm. 

Hobson’s Choice. By Harold Brighous. I45P- 
Youth. By Max Halbe. 142 p. 

A False Saint. By Francois Vicomte de Curel. 
H3P. 

Caliban by the Yellow Sands. By Percy 
W. MacKaye. 243p.illus.12mo Dou., P. 
$1.2511.; 50c.11. 

Shakespeare tercentenary masque devised for the 
memorial celebration in New York City College 
stadium. Caliban (taken from Shakespeare’s “The 
Tempest”) symbolizes our own humanity struggling 
slowly upward. Caliban is brought up by Lust, 
Death, and War. He does as they tell him until he 
meets Prospero, a mighty enchanter. Prospero tries 
to make Caliban better by showing him beautiful 
and great things. Thus nine great scenes from 
Shakespeare are shown as visions and move Caliban. 
His old teachers summon their armies and sally 
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forth to destroy this noble art of the Theater. The 
magic of Prospero wins, with the help of the Spirit 
of Time. And the magic of Prospero is revealed as 
that of Shakespeare's, the old and beautiful Art of 
the Theater. 

Poems and Plays. By Percy W. MacKaye. 
In 2 v. v. 1, Poems; v. 2, Plays. port.T2mo 
Macm. ea. $2n.; per set $3.50)1. 

Poems include The present hour, and new poems 
for The present hour; Lincoln centenary ode; Uriel, 
and other poems; The Sistine Eve, and other poems. 
Plays include The Canterbury pilgrims; Jeanne 
d'Arc; Sappho and Phaon; The scarecrow; Mater. 

Punishment; a play in four acts. By Louise 
Burleigh & Edw. H. Bierstadt. Introd. 
by T. M. Osborne. i34p.i2mo Holt. $m. 
Depicts a prison under the antiquated system, 
whose warden finds himself in danger of being 
crushed between the convicts and the politicians. 
He can win only by enlisting one of these opposing 
forces to his side. How he does this, and just what 
the accomplishment means makes the drama. 



FROM “TllE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR DISCOVERS AMERICA" 
FROM C. N. & A. M. WILLIAMSON 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 

The Chief European Dramatists. Ed. by 
Brander Matthews. 797p.8vo H. Miff. 
U- 75 n. 

“Twenty-one plays from the drama of Greece, 
Rome, Spain, France, Italy, Germany, Denmark, and 
Norway, from 500 B. C. to 1879 A. D.; selected and 
ed. with notes, biographies and bibliographies." 

Contents: Agamemnon, by .Eschylus; (Edipus the 
King, by Sophocles; Medea, by Euripides; The 
frogs, by Aristophanes; The captives, by Plautus; 
Phormio, by Terence; The star of Seville, by Lope 
de Vega; Life is a dream, by Calderon; The Cid, 
by Corneille; Tartuffe, by Moliere; Phaedra, by Racine; 
The barber of Seville, by Beaumarchais; Hernani, by 
Victor Hugo; The son-in-law of M. Poirier, by Augier 
and Sandeau; The outer edge of society, by Dumas 
fils; The mistress of the inn, by Goldoni; Minna 
von Barnhelm, by Lessing; Goetz von Berlichingen, 
by Goethe; William Tell, by Schiller; Rasmus Mon- 
tanus, by Holberg; A doll’s house, by Ibsen. 

Androcles and the Lion; Overruled; Py¬ 
gmalion. By G. B. Shaw. 35ip.i2mo 
Brant. $r.5on. 

Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 

Four Irish Plays. By St. John G. Ervine. 

125p.front.12mo Macm. $in. 

Practical Stage Directing for Amateurs; 
a handbook for amateur managers and 
actors. By Emerson Taylor. i94p.i2mo 
Dutt. $m. 

Stage requirements, don’ts and A B C’s for begin¬ 
ners, with chart of stage showing exits, drops, etc., 
and a glossary of terms. 

A List of Plays for High School and Col¬ 
lege Production. 4ip.i2mo Drama 

League. 25c. 

“Prepared by the Committee on Plays for Second¬ 


ary Schools and Colleges of the Drama League of 
America, and the Committee on Plays for Schools 
and Colleges of the National Council of Teachers 
of English." 

The Twentieth Century Moliere: Bernard 
Shaw. By A. F. Hamon. Trans, fr. the 
French by Eden & Cedar Paul. 322p.8vo. 
Stokes. $2.5pn. 

Draws a comparison between Shaw and Moliere in 
their use of the comedy of ideas. Studies Shaw, 
the man, his dramatic methods; goes into the general 
principles of dramatic technique. M. Hamon is the 
authorized translator of Shaw’s plays into French, 
and lecturer on Shaw at the Sorbonne. 

The Hate Breeders; a drama of war and 
peace in one act and five scenes. By 
Ednah Aiken. Introd. by Henri La Fon¬ 
taine. 66p.i2mo Bobbs-M. 75cm. 

Shows cruel sacrifices and unescapable horrors of 
war. Preaches universal brotherhood through the 
socialist hero, who declares that it is as brave a 
thing to be shot for refusing to enlist as it is to be 
killed by some alleged enemy against whom he bears 
no personal animosity. 

The Symphony Play; a play in four acts. 
By Jennette B. P. Lee. 207p.8vo Scrib. 
$in. 

Ingenious arrangement of four one-act plays, so 
related in color and tone that their performance in 
one evening will have a progressive meaning and 
make a unit as the movements create a symphony. 

Wreckage; a drama in three acts. By J. Hart¬ 
ley Manners. Pref. by C. B. Towns. 233P. 
i2mo Dodd, M. $m. 

First two acts show the depths to which a man 
can sink under the drug-habit, while the final one 
of hope demonstrates how his curse can be lifted. 

Qutnneys'; a comedy in four acts. By H. A. 
Vachell. i40p.i2mo Doran. $in. 

Master Will of Stratford; a midwinter 
night’s dream; in three acts, with a pro¬ 
logue and an epilogue. By Louise A. Gar¬ 
nett. i24p.i2mo Macm. 50c.n. 

The boy Shakespeare is the central figure of this 
play for young folks. Tells of a night when 
Oberon, Titania, the fairies and the witches all 
visit him in a dream. Its production should serve to 
stimulate the child-actors' interest in the great 
dramatist. 

The Fairy Bride; a play in three acts. By 
Norreys J. O’Conor. Music composed and 
arr. by Elliott Echenck. 99p.i2mo Lane. 
$in. 

The Honeysuckle; a play in three acts. By 
Gabrielle d’Annunzio. Trans by Cecile Sar- 

, toris and Gabrielle Enthoven. 2i4p.i2mo 
Stokes. $1.25)1. 

Drama portrays an Italian family in a tragic circle 
of love, evil and madness which is broken up only 
by sacrifice and death. 

A Book for Shakespeare Plays and Pa¬ 
geants. By O. L. Hatcher. 349p.illus. 
ports.8vo Dutt. $2n. 

“A treasury of Elizabethan and Shakespearean de¬ 
tail for producers, stage managers, actors, artists, 
and students; il. with nearly 200 pictures and pors., 
mostly from contemporary sources." Describes 
Elizabethan life in the matters of music, dress, 
dancing, outdoor amusements, etc. As a further aid 
to correct producing of Shakespearean plays or cele¬ 
brations, book gives many practical suggestions. 

A Census of Shakespeare’s Plays in 
quarto, 1594-1709. By H. Bartlett & 
A. W. Pollard. i93P-4to Yale U. $7.Son. 
(Limited ed.) 
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Shakespeare's Theatre. By 
Ashley H. Thorndike. 

4<86p.illus.8vo Macm. $2.son. 

Survey of the English theatre in 
Shakespeare’s time. Discusses the 
playhouses and their locations, pecu¬ 
liar arrangements of the stage, 
methods of presenting plays, the re¬ 
lations of the court and public 
stages, censorship, professional ac¬ 
tors and their audiences. Author is 
professor of English, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. 

Shakespeare Questions; an 
outline for the study of 
the leading plays. By 
Odell Shepard. 2i4p.i2mo 
H. Miff. 50c.11. 

“An attempt to correct the Ameri¬ 
can student’s aversion to hard, 
independent thinking on literary 
matters . . . fostered by anno¬ 

tated editions and the pure lecture 
method.”— Introduction. For high 
school and graduate pupils. ( River¬ 
side Literature Ser.) 

Literature—Essays and 
Miscellany 

On Being Human. By Wood- 
row Wilson. 54p.i6mo 
Harp, 50c.fi. 

On keeping, amid complex, mod¬ 
ern life, those broad traits of self- 
control, ardor, vision and catholic 
sympathy that distinguish the human 
from the animal mind. Reprinted 
from Atlantic Monthly. 

Counter-Currents. By Agnes 
Repplier. 29ip.i2mo H. 

Miff. $i.25n. 

Essays originally appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly of the last three 
years. Contents: The cost of mod¬ 
ern sentiment; Our loss of nerve; 

Christianity and war; Women and 
war; The repeal of reticence; Popu 
lar education; The modest immi 
grant; Waiting; Americanism. 

Peace — At Any Price. By Porter Emerson 
Browne. Illus. by Peter Newell. 6gp. 
i2mo Apltn. ^oc.n. 

Humorous satire of the peace at any price doctrire. 

Fishing With a Worm. By Bliss Perry. 
23p.illus.12mo H. Miff, soc.n. 

Little essay, originally in the Atlantic Monthly, 
holds for the worm as bait against the spectacular 

fly. 

The Mountain; renewed studies in im¬ 
pressions and appearances. By J. C. 
Van Dyke. 234P. front. i2mo Scrib. $1.2511. 

Begins with an account of a ride with the Sioux 
through the Dacotahs to the Rockies in the author’s 
boyhood. Chapters follow on the various scientific 
and aesthetic aspects of the general subject. 

Blackfeet Tales of Glacier National Park. 
By J. W. Schultz. 241p.illus.8vo H. 
Miff. $211. 

Interesting Indian legends combined with the 
author’s own experiences and adventures when he 
was adopted by the Blackfeet tribe, married an Indian 
maiden, lived, hunted, and fought with them on the 
buffalo-covered plains of the West. 

G. K. Chesterton ; a critial study. By Julius 
West. 190p.port.8vo Dodd , M. $211. 

Sympathetic essay on Chesterton as a maker of 
magic, humorist, poet, and critic of large things. 


the captain tore at the shoulders and neck of 

THE GRAY HORSE WITH HIS GLEAMING TEETH 
FROM “-1 CONQUERED” BY HAROLD TITUS 

Rand, McNally & Cp. 


Selections from Sidney Lanier, Prose and 
Verse; with an introd. and notes. Ed. by 
H. W. Lanier. 201p.port.12mo Scrib. 
Socn. 

The Essentials of Effective Gesture; for 
students of public speaking. By J. A. 
Mosher. 200p.i2mo Macm. $in. 
Describes the nature and technic or gesture, the 
positions and forms of the hand, with their general 
meaning; analyzes the scope of gestures, with ex¬ 
amples; &nd gives suggestions for acquiring facility 
and selections for practice delivery. By instructor 
in public speaking, College of the City of New 
York. 

Select Prose of Robert Southey. Ed. with 
an introd. by Jacob Zeitlin. 446p.i2mo 
Macm. $1.5011. 

Selections have been chosen for their readable¬ 
ness, variety and representative quality. Includes 
personal essay and historical and biographical stories 
and episodes. 

Essays and Literary Studies. By Stephen 
Leacock. 3iop.i2mo Lane $1.2511. 

Pathetic, humorous, or satirical studies. Contents: 
The apology of a professor; The devil and the deep 
sea; Literature and education in America; Ameri¬ 
can humor; The woman question; The lot of the 
schoolmaster; Fiction and reality; The amazing 
genius of O. Henry; A rehabilitation of Charles II. 
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On the Art of Writing. By Sir A. T. 
Quiller-Couch. 303p.i2mo Put. $1.5011. 
Delightful and untrammelled essays on literature, 
“not as a science, to be studied, but as an art, to be 
practiced.” Contents: The practice of writing; On 
the difference between verse and prose; On the capital 
difficulty of verse; On jargon; On the capital difficulty 
of prose; Some principles reaffirmed; On the lineage 
of English literature; English literature in our uni¬ 
versities; On style. 

The Brief; with selections for briefing. 332p. 

i2mo H. Miff. $1.2511. 

Analytical exposition of the subject, its principles, 
the rules governing its composition, etc. 

Commencement Days; a book for graduates. 
By Washington Gladden. 257p.i2mo 
Macm. $1.25)1. 

Inspirational addresses on the problems of citi¬ 
zenship, religion, vocation, politics, reading and 
service. 

The Writings of John Quincy Adams. Ed. 
* by W. C. Ford. In 12 v. v. 6 1816-1819. 

6o2p.8vo Macm. $3.5011. 

Russian Folk-Tales. Ed. and trans. with 
introd. and notes by L. A. Magnus. 365P. 
8vo Dutt. $2n. 

Partial contents: The dun cow; A tale of the 
dead; The bear, the dog, and the cat; Danilo the un¬ 
fortunate; The miraculous hen; The priest with the 
envious eyes; The language of the birds. 

A B C of Motion Pictures. By Rob. E. 
Welsh. 120p.illus.16mo Harp. 50c.11. 

Covers briefly each stage in making the pictures, 
and explains the technical terms/ Gives a chapter to 
amateur staging. (ABC Scr.) 

A Book-Lover's Holidays in the Open. By 
Thdr. Roosevelt. 383p.illus.8vo Scrib. 
$2n. 

Out-door experiences which range from a cougar 
hunt in the Grand Canyon and an account of wash¬ 
ing the sacred snake in a Hopi temple to scenes 
in Argentina, Chile, Patagonia, and Brazil. Include 
a study of primitive man and his association with 
the horse, the lion, and the elephant. Chapters have 
been expanded and revised since their periodical 
appearance. 

We. By Gerald Stanley Lee. 742p.i2mo Dou., 
P. $1.5011. 

Reviewed last month. 

From Pillar to Post; leaves fr. a lecturer’s 
note-book. By John Kendrick Bangs. 
Illus. by J. R. Neill. 339p.i2mo Cent. 
$i.6on. 

Giving as it does, the best of the humorist’s ex¬ 
periences on the road and behind the lyceum foot¬ 
lights, book is an unofficial and cheerful report on 
the American heart and head as typified in towns and 
cities. 

Adventures in Common Sense. By Fk. 
Crane. 225p.i2mo Lane. $m. * 

Short essays, in the author’s well-known manner, 
on the aspects and secrets of life and things. 

The Romance of the Commonplace. By 
Gelett Burgess. 358p.i2mo Bobbs-M. 
$1.2511. 

Collected from the author’s earliest work, essays 
are on such usual things as dining out, the sense of 
flattery, a defense of slang, the art of playing, etc. 

The Unity of Western Civilization; essays 
arr. and ed. by F. S. Marvin. 3i5p.8vo 
Oxf. U. $2.5011. 

Contents: The grounds of unity, by F. S. Marvin; 
Unity in prehistoric times, by J. L. Myres; The con¬ 
tribution of Greece and Rome, by J. A. Smith; 
Unity in the Middle Ages, by Ernest Barker; 
Unity and diversity in law, by W. M. Geldart; 
The common elements in European literature 
and art, by A. J. Carlyle; Science and philosophy 
as unifying forces, by L. T. Hobhouse; The 


unity of Western education, by J. W. Head- 
lam; Commerce and finance as international forces, 
by Hartley Withers; International industrial legisla¬ 
tion, by Constance Smith; Common ideals of social 
reform, by C. Delisle Burns; The political basis of a 
world-state, by J. A. Hobson; Religion as a unifying 
influence in Western civilization, by H. G. Wood; 
The growth of humanity, by F. S. Marvin. 

“Mother" in Verse and Prose; a book of 
Remembrance. Comp, by Susan T. Rice. 
Ed. by Robt. Haven Schauffler. 357p. 
illus.8vo Moff., Y. $1.5011. 

Rudyard Kipling; a literary appreciation. By 
R. T. Hopkins. 369p.illus.ports.8vo Stokes 
$3-5on 

Outlines Kipling’s formal career and gives an inti¬ 
mate account of his interests, hobbies, favorite writ 
ers. Devotes chapters to each of his best liked 
writings; and includes compilation of criticisms of 
Kipling’s books, with a list of photographs, cari¬ 
catures and various drawings of him. 

Tiie Pageant of Dickens. By W. W. Crotch. 
27 ip. port .8 vo Scrib. $2.2511. 

In groups the children, criminals, lawyers, hypo¬ 
crites created by Dickens, pass as the essayist calls 
attention to the great mortal purpose that underlies 
Dickens’ study of character. 

Father Damien; an open letter to the Rever¬ 
end Dr. Hyde of Honolulu; with a note, 
Mrs. Stevenson’s description of the writ¬ 
ing, and related passages from Steven¬ 
son’s correspondence. 53p.i2mo Scrib. 
50c.11. 

Home to Him’s Muwer. By Marg. P. Mon¬ 
tague. 23p.24mo Dutt. 25c.11. 

Description and Travel 

Nights in London. By Thos. Burke. 4iop. 

8 vo Holt. $2.5011. 

Account of adventures in many strange parts ot 
London, including Kensington and Clapham Common, 
Whitechapel, Limehouse, Old Compton Street and 
others. 

Russian and Nomad; Tales of the Kirghiz 
Steppes. By E. N. Fell. 228p.illus.8vo 
Duff. $211. 

Author of these fresh and interesting narratives 
had charge of the works of a large mining company 
in the Kirghiz Steppes, between Russia and Asia. 
His book shows a sympathetic understanding of the 
people, combined with a love of their extraordinary 
country, so wonderful in summer and so terrible in 
winter. 

The Balkan Peninsula. By F. Fox. 225p. 
8vo. Macm. $311. 

The Tribes and Castes of the Central 
Province of India. By R. V. Russell. In 
4 v. illus.8vo Macm. per set $1411. 
Modern Egypt. By the Earl of Cromer. In 
2 v. 612 ;585p.port.map 8vo Macm. $2.5011. 
A Northern Countryside. By Rosalind 
Richards. Illus. fr. photos. 2i6p.8vo 
Holt. $1.5011. 

Not a story in the conventional sense, but a series 
of connected sketches of scenes and people in 
Maine, expressing a sense of outdoor enjoyment. 

Bulgaria. By Fk. Fox. 32 illus. in col. by 
J. V. Mrkvitchka and Noel Pocock. 2i6p. 
•map 8vo Macm. $3n. 

The Spell of Egypt. By Archie Bell. 379p. 
illus. (8 in col.) map 8vo Page. $2.5011. 

Egypt of the present as author saw it during a 
pleasure trip in which he cruised up the Nile in the 
dahabiyeh “Leti,” chartered by E. M. Newman. (Spell 
Ser.) 
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Across the Continent by the Lincoln 
Highway. By E. P. Gladding. 262p.illus. 
i2ino Brent. $1.5011. 

Canoeing in the Wilderness. By H. D. 
Thoreau. Ed. by Clifton Johnson, lllus. 
in col. by Will Hammell. 20ip.i2mo. H. 
Miff. $in. 

Abridgement of Thoreau’s account of his last ex¬ 
cursion into the Maine woods in 1857, made for 
young readers by omitting what is irrelevant to the 
main story. 


Biography 

The Life of Monsignor Robert Hugh Ben¬ 
son. By Rev. C. C. Martindale. 2v.illus. 
8 vo Longrn. $511. 

Official biography approved on the one hand by the 
Roman Catholic Church in England, and on the other 
by the late monsignor’s family. Presents his vivid, 
many-sided personality not in relation to events, but 
as the very reason and force of his achievements. 

Woodrow Wilson; the man and his work; 
a biographical study. By H. J. Ford. 
332p.illus.ports. i2mo Apltn. $1.5011. 

Traces the President’s development through his 
career as student, educator, and statesman. His admin¬ 
istrative measures and policies, as governor and Presi¬ 
dent, are discussed, as well as his methods of 
sustaining them. Considers the constitutional prin¬ 
ciples on which he acts as a party leader. His writ¬ 
ings, addresses and state papers have been consulted 
and his views on public questions and political issues 
are presented, in the main, in his own words. 

Samuel W. McCall, Governor of Massa¬ 
chusetts. By L. B. Evans. 246P.illus. 
ports.i2mo H. Miff. $1.2511 . 

Describes Governor McCall’s early life and educa¬ 
tion, and his long service in Congress. Present state¬ 
ment of his vigorous and independent views and 
portrait of his character are timely, as he is considered 
a Republican presidential possibility. 

The Life of William McKinley. By C. S. 
Olcott. 2V.416 ;426p.illus.ports.8vo H. Miff. 
$ 5 n. 

Official biography of the late president. Mr. Mc¬ 
Kinley’s administration had problems of present-day 
interest, notably the diplomatic relations with Europe, 
preparedness for war, the government of the Philip¬ 
pines, and the tariff and currency questions. Pre¬ 
sents the complete record of Mr. McKinley’s achieve¬ 
ments, based upon indisputable evidence, and with 
full historical backgrounds, gives an intimate view 
of his private and official life, and his lovable per¬ 
sonal character. 

Abraham Lincoln, the Lawyer-Statesman. 
By J. T. Richards. 267p.illus.ports.8vo. 
H. Miff. $2.5011. 

Result of years of research among records of the 
courts before which Lincoln practised. Disproves many 
accepted traditions, and illuminates from a new 
angle the life and character of the real Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Personal Recollections of Abraham Lin¬ 
coln. By H. B. Rankin. Introd. by J. 
F. Newton. 428p.illus.8vo Put. $211. 

Author was one of the “boys” in Lincoln’s law- 
office, and his pictures of that time show Lincoln 
in that pioneer setting which wrought itself into his 
mind. Account of his later career includes a defense 
of Mrs. Lincoln. 

Union Portraits. By Gamaliel Bradford. 
346p.illus. i2mo H. Miff. $1.5011. 

Men selected as typical of the North are Sherman, 
McClellan, Hooker, Meade, Thomas, Stanton, Seward. 
Sumner, and Samuel Bowles. Their characters and 
careers are studied as parts of the whole Civil War 
period. 



R. L. S. AND MODESTINE 
FROM THE NEW CENTURY LIBRARY EDITION OF 
stf.venson’s “TRAVELS WITH A donkey” 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

The Widowhood of Queen Victoria. By 
Clare Jerrold. 462p.illus.ports.8vo Put. 
$ 375 ”. 

Third of author’s biographies of the queen. Pre¬ 
sents not events of history and politics, but Queen 
Victoria’s influence on these events, her joys, sorrows, 
mistakes and successes. Index. 

The End of a Chapter. By Shane Leslie. 
203p.i2mo Scrib. $1.2511. 

It was while invalided in hospital recently that 
the author began to record notes and souvenirs of 
Eton, Cambridge, Ireland, of the times and institu¬ 
tions under which he had lived and which he con¬ 
siders belong to an era that has passed. 

The Irish Orators; a history of Ireland’s 
fight for freedom. By C. G. Bowers. 
528p.illus.ports. i2mo Bobbs-M. $1.5011. 

Features the struggles, personalities and oratorical 
genius of Flood, Grattan, Curran, Plunket, Emmet, 
O’Connell, Meagher, Butt and Parnell. Their careers 
are so grouped that the connection between them is 
disclosed, making a history from 1760 on. 

Lives of the Most Eminent Painters, 
Sculptors and Architects. By G. Vasari. 
Trans, by Gaston Du C. De Vere. In 10 v. 
v. 10. 270p.illus.4t0 Macm. $711; $1011; 
$ 1211 . 

Dostoievsky: his life and literarv activity; a 
biographical sketch. By E. Soloviev. 
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Trans, from the Russian by C. J. 
Hogarth. 247p.8vo Macnt. $i- 75 n - 

Study of the Russian’s career and character in 
their bearing on his work. Discusses his differences 
from other great Russian writers, and takes excep¬ 
tion to the general fantastic views of his life. 

Years of Childhood. By Serge Aksakoff. 
Trans, fr. the Russian by J. D. Duff. 
351p.port.8vo Longm. $311. 

First English translation of the autobiography of 
the Russian writer, Aksakoff. He was born in 1791, 
and book recalls his life to 1799. Translator de¬ 
scribes it as a curious and delightful work. 

Julia Ward Howe, 1819-1910. By. Mrs. L. 
E. Howe Richards and others. 2v.illus. 
ports.8vo H. Miff. $411. 

Biography written by her daughters, of the famous 
author of “The Battle-Hymn of the Republic.” Tells 
of her girlhood in New York, her foreign travels after 
marriage, her literary activities and her part in the 
reform movements of her long life. Pictures her 
wit, optimism, moral courage, and her interest in a 
wide range of things, even in her ninety-first year. 
William Wordsworth ; how to know him. 
By Caleb T. Winchester. 296p.port.12mo 
Bobbs-M. $1.25)1. 

Pictures the poet and the events that shaped his 
character. Discusses the merits and limitations of 
the poet’s work, his relation to nature, his philoso¬ 
phy of life and his later years. Selections and com¬ 
plete poems are included. Author is professor of 
English literature, Wesleyan University. 

Reveries Over Childhood and Youth. By 
W. B. Yeats. 139p.col.front.8vo Macm. 

$ 2 tl. 

Spiritual and emotional autobiography of the well- 
known poet’s early years, part of which he spent 
with his grandfather in Ireland, and part with his 
father, a painter. 

History 

East and West Through Fifteen Cen¬ 
turies. By Brig. Gen. G. F. Young. In 
4 v. v. 1, 2. illus.8vo Longm. $i2n. 

“Being a general history from B.C. 44 to A.D. 
1453.” Contends that the zenith of the Roman Em¬ 
pire was not in the 2d century fas propounded by 
Gibbon), but in the 4th century, the period of the 
Christian emperors, which was unduly belittled by 
Gibbon. Present volumes cover years 44 B. C.—740 
A. D. 

America's Foreign Relations. By Willis F. 
Johnson. 2 v. illus.ports.8vo Cent. $611. 

Origin and development of our international rela¬ 
tionships and the principles of our international pol¬ 
icy. Begins with the relations among the various 
European powers originally in possession of our soil, 
follows our share in the opening of the Orient, 
the position of Europe towards the Civil War, our 
colonial developments, our difficulties with British 
America, the war with Spain, our various dealings 
with Latin America. Aims to inspire the American 
people with a more adequate conception of their real 
place in the world. 

History and Procedure of the House of 
Representatives. By DeA. S. Alexander. 
45op.8vo H. Miff. $211. 

Combines history, the theory of Congressional pro¬ 
cedure, reminiscence and anecdote. Covers such 
topics as the apportionment and qualification of 
members, organization of the House, the Speaker, 
rules and committees on rules, committees and their 
work, debates and debaters, contested election cases, 
impeachment, the President, and the House. Author 
was a member of Congress from Maine for fourteen 
years. 

Presidential Nominations and Elections. 
By Jos. Bucklin Bishop. 247p.illus.8vo 
Scrib. $ 1.5cm. 

“A history of American conventions, national 
campaigns, inaugurations and campaign caricatures.” 
Recalls the personalities, ambitions, and nation¬ 


wide reputations of candidates; includes dramatic in¬ 
cident and anecdote; and gives an account of the 
electoral machinery. 

The Administration of President Hayes; 
the Larwill lectures, 1915, delivered at 
Kenyon College. By J. W. Burgess. 
161p.port.12mo Scrib. $m. 

Contents: The political, economic, and social situa¬ 
tion in the year 1876; The election of 1876 and the 
inauguration; The southern policy and the financial 
policy; The re-establishment of the government upon 
its constitutional foundation. Author was formerly 
dean of the faculties of political science, philosophy 
and pure science, Columbia University. 

Filibusters and Financiers; the story of 
William Walker and his associates. By 
W. O. Scroggs. 417p.port.maps.8vo 
Macm. $2.5011. 

Studies the forces underlying the filibustering 
movements of the fifties in the United States, the 
machinations of American capitalists, the picturesque 
career of Walker and his designs upon Cuba, the 
efforts of certain Central American leaders to secure 
a joint protectorate of European powers as a check 
to the filibustering invasions from the United States. 

History of Domestic and Foreign Commerce 
of the United States. By E. R. John¬ 
son and others. Introd. note by H. W. 
Farnam. In 2 v. 378 ;407p.maps8vo Cam. 
Inst. $6 

The Conquest of Virginia, the forest 
primeval. By C. W. Sams. 445p.illus. 
maps 8vo Put. $3.5011. 

“The forest primeval; an account, based on 
original documents, of the Indians in that portion 
of the continent in which was established the first 
English colony in America. Follows the writings 
of those Europeans who participated in conquering 
Virginia, and gives a well-rounded picture of Indian 
pursuits, beliefs, ceremonies, customs, political and 
social institutions, and the location of their villages. 
Illustrations of unusual value are reproduced from 
De Bry’s engravings of drawings of the Indians 
made by John White in America in 1585, which 
show “the ai- of the face as well as the ornaments 
of the body” exactly reproduced. 

Pittsburgh ; a sketch of its early social life. 
By C. W. Dahlinger. 223p.front.8vo 
Put. $1.2511. 

Recalls the reader from the Pittsburgh of the 
present, the embodiment of intensified industry, to 
the equally stirring days when it was an outpost 
of civilization. Records events, institutions, and per¬ 
sonalities, from the close of the French and Indian 
War to the nineteenth century. 

The German Empire Between Two Wars; 
a study of the political and social de¬ 
velopment of the nation between 1871 and 
1914. By R. H. Fife, jr. 4i3p.i2mo Macm. 
$1.5011. 

Discusses the German foreign relations and in¬ 
ternal politics; describes Germany of to-day, with 
particular attention to the government of the rapidly 
growing cities, the school systems, the church and 
the press. Effectively presents the contrast of dis¬ 
cipline and romanticism, or sentimentality, in the 
German make-up. 

Syria as a Roman Province. By E. S. 
Bouchier. 3iip.i2mo Longm. $211. 

Brief account of the life and manners, literature 
and antiquities of Central Syria, during the period 
when Christianitv was being established. 

European War 

Golden Lads. By A. H. & Mrs. H. H. 
Gleason. Introd. by Thdr. Roosevelt. 
280p.illus.12m0 Cent. $T.3on. 

Author, working in the Hector Munro Ambulance 
Corps, in Belgium and France, saw such atrocities 
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as are recorded in the Bryce Report. Proceeds from 
the book go to American Committee for Training in 
Suitable Trades the Maimed Soldiers of France. 

The Red Horizon. By Patrick MacGill. 304P. 
i2mo Doran. $1.2511. 

The trenches as they look to the realistic author 
of “The rat-pit,*’ who is serving with the London 
Irish in France. 

Among the Ruins. By Gomez Carrillo. 
Trans, by Florence Simmonds. 354P. 121110 
Doran. $1.5011. 

Spanish war correspondent’s impressions of the ter¬ 
ritory recovered by the Allies since the Battle of 
the Marne. His record of destruction, suffering and 
bravery is expressed with the sympathy expected be¬ 
tween the Latin races. 

Verdun to the Vosges; impressions of the 
war on the fortress frontier of France. 
By G. F. Campbell. 335p.illus.ports.maps 
8 vo Longm. $511. 

Author as correspondent for the London Times 
made his headquarters at Nancy from September, 
1914, to January, 1915. Besides accounts of the mili¬ 
tary operations, gives attention to the aims, policies 
and characteristics of the warring nations. 

Victory in Defeat; the Agony of Warsaw 
and the Russian Retreat. By S. Wash- 
•burn. i94p.por.mapsi2mo Don ., P. 
$in. 

As newspaper correspondent, author was given 
unusual opportunities for getting news, and was 
decorated by the Czar for his correctness in report¬ 
ing. Interesting feature of book is the special atten¬ 
tion given to the Russian leaders. 

Leaves from a Field Note-book. By J. H. 
Morgan. 3o8p.i2mo Macm. $1.5011. 

Personal narrative of European War, whose chief 
concern is not in the technicalities of warfare but in 
the men, their thoughts and actions at the frowt, 
as seen in many anecdotes. 

England and Germany, 1740-1914. By B. E. 
Schmitt. 533p.maps 8vo Princ. U. $211. 

Idea of this historical survey came to author 
when, as a Rhodes scholar abroad, he found much 
animosity between English and Germans, instead of 
the solidarity Rhodes wished to promote. Material 
was collected and some chapters written before 
outbreak of present war. Recent events have not 
changed original conclusion, that Germany for a 
long period had forced England on the defensive. 

Belgium and Germany. By J. H. Labberton. 
Trans, by W. E. Leonard. i62p.8vo. Open 
Ct. $111. 

“A Dutch view (De Belgische neutraliteit geschon- 
den).” Inquiry into the German contention that Bel¬ 
gium had already violated her neutral position by 
agreements with France before'August, 1914. Author 
is a Dutch government official. 

Germany Misjudged. By R. Hugins. inn. 
8 vo Open Ct. $in. 

“An appeal to international good will in the 
interest of a lasting peace.” Condemns the hasti¬ 
ness and unfairness of American public opinion on 
the war. Defines the kind of “neutrality” we should 
practice in regard to judging its causes, conduct 
and outcome. 

War Letters from France. Ed. by A. Geouf- 
fre de Lapradelle & F. R. Coudert. n6p. 
i6mo Apltn. 50c.n. 

From scholars, artists, country people, both French 
and American, written from the front, the hospital 
and the home. 

France and the War ; as seen by an Ameri¬ 
can. By J. M. Baldwin. 62p.i2mo Apltn. 
50c.11. 

Shows that France is not a military country, 
either morally' or politically, except as Germany 
has forced her to arm. 


To Ruhleben—and Back ; a great adventure 
in three phases. By G. Pyke. 257p.illus. 
map i2mo H. Miff. $i.5on. 

By Motor to the Firing Line. By Walter 
Hale. 2Q5p.maps 8vo Cent. $1.5011. 

“An artist’s notes and sketches with the armies 
of Northern France, June-July, 1915; with draw¬ 
ings and photographs by the author.” As an artist, 
author sees everybody and everything pictorially, so 
that his book raises pictures of Rheims, Arras, Sois- 
sons and the devastated French country from the 
Vosges to the English Channel. 

Some “Frightful” War Pictures. Illus. by 
W. Heath Robinson, fol. Dntt. $111. 
Humorous drawings of the war. Appeared origin¬ 
ally in The Sketch and Illustrated Sporting News. 
No text. 

The Diplomatic Background of the War, 
1870-1914. By C 'Seymour. 326p.8vo 
Yale U. $2n. 

Treats, without partisan prejudice, of the diplo¬ 
matic hegemony acquired for Germany by Bismarck, 
its maintenance by the Kaiser, the economic 
and moral factors leading to Germany’s new con¬ 
ception of her role in world affairs, and its effect on 
British policy. Also discusses the conflict between 
the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente, with the 
crises of 1905, 1908 and 1911, the relation of the 
Powers to the Balkan Question, and Germany’s Near- 
Eastern policy. 

The War in Eastern Europe. By John 
Reed. Pictured by Boardman Robinson. 
349p.illus.8vo Scrib. $211. 

War correspondent and cartoonist traveled to¬ 
gether through the belligerent countries and along 
the battle fronts, seeing much, such as the great 
Russian retreat, Serbia devastated by typhus, the 
Bulgarian mobilization. Book imparts a sense of the 
color and atmosphere of peoples and countries rather 
than a study of tactics and engagements. 

The European Anarchy. By G. L. Dickin¬ 
son. i44p.i2mo Macm. $in. 

Considers the European system of temporary 
national alliances as a state of anarchy. Goes into 
the diplomatic practice behind the present war, and 
suggests the policy that will bring law into the 
international relations of the future. 

With the French in France and Salonika. 
By Rich. Harding Davis. 286p.illus.ports. 
i2mo Scrib. $in. 

Posthumous book that records late author’s second 
trip to the front. Gives graphic accounts of the 
bombardment and destruction of Arras, of the mud 
trenches of Artois and the chalk trenches of Cham¬ 
pagne, of the retreat of the Allies in Serbia, and 
other events of the winter of 1915-16. 

The German Spirit. By Kuno Francke. 
i38p.i2mo Holt. $111. 

Essays on contemporary Germany, which author 
hopes will help to restore sympathy and reasonable¬ 
ness between the American and German publics. 

Books for Boys and Girls—Fiction 

The Keepers of the Trail; a story of the 
great woods. By J. A. Altsheler. Illus. 
by D. C. Hutchison. 323p.i2mo Apltn. 
$ 1 - 35 n - 

Adventure story of how the Leatherstockings of 
Kentucky utilized the secrets of the wilderness to 
baffle the Indians ana the British and to save the 
settlements of the frontier. 

Ice-Boat Number One. By Leslie W. Quick. 
T 333P-iUus.i2mo Lit., B. $1.2011. 

Wintersports and adventures which tested the fellows 
in a number of lines. For boys fourteen and up¬ 
ward. ( JVcllworth College ser.) 

In Camp on Bass Island; what happened 
to four classmates on the St. Lawrence. 
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By Paul G. Tomlinson. 300p.illus.12m0 

Scrib. $i.2jn. 

Many of the events described actually occurred 
to real boys. 

Girls of the Morning-glory Camp Fire. 

By Isabel Hornibrook. 321p.illus.12mo 

'Loth., L. & S. $i.2on. 

This girls’ club makes its summer home on the 
picturesque New England coast, where there are 
the sea and the woods to develop the out-door quali¬ 
ties that are the aim of the organization. 

The Red House Children Growing Up. By 

Amanda M. Douglas. 353p.illus'i2mo 

Loth., L. & S. $m . 

As the boys and girls get older, they naturally 
have more serious matters to think about, their 
careers for one thing. But this does not interfere 
completely with their having some lively times. 
(Little red house ser.) 

Midshipman Stanford; a story of midship¬ 
man life at Annapolis. By H. H. Clark. 
Illus. by W. O. Stevens. 379p.i2mo Loth., 
L. or S, $ 1.2cm. 

Picture of midshipman life, with its strict drill, 
jolly relaxations, and the features of a naval cadet’s 
code of honor, and opportunities for travel and 
varied service. Author has been a navy chaplain for 
many years. 

The Purple Pennant. By Ralph H. Bar¬ 
bour. 322p.illus.12mo Apltn. $1.3011. 
Track athletics nave lost their appeal and captain 
and coach have difficulty in getting enough candi¬ 
dates this season. The girls fashion a purple silk 
pennant as a track trophy, which starts the interest 
among the boys. Story finishes in an exciting 
athletic meet. 

First Base Faulkner. ^ By Christopher 
Mathewson. Illus. by C. M. Relyea. 328p. 
i2mo Dodd, M. $1.2511. 

Story about fair and square, manly boys, who, 
the author holds, make the best ball players. ( Base¬ 
ball Nine Books.) 

T. Haviland Hicks, Junior. By Jas. R. 
Elderdice. 333p.illus.12mo. Apltn. $1.25)1. 

In this new story the hero tackles the college’s 
latest problem—to persuade “Deacon” Radford, a 
famous quarterback, to play football at Bannister. 
Hicks’ great idea about this comes out beautifully. 
Also, Hicks’ work on the college weekly makes him 
ambitious for a literary career. 

Camp Castaway. By C. C. Munn. 325P. 
illus. i2mo Apltn. $1.3011. 

Three boys at a county fair meet an old hunter and 
trapper who buys tickets for them and himself and 
all four ascend in a captive ballon. The captive 
rope breaks and away they go on a highly original 
adventure in the Canadian wilderness. 

The Farm That Jack Built; making good 
on the farm. By W. O. Stoddard, Jr. 
Illus. by Geo. Varian. 3iip.i2mo Apltn. 
$1.3511. 

“Jack” decides to be a scientific farmer, so he 
enters Cornell University, and influences his family 
to buy a farm, on which he tries scientific methods. 
His neighbor’s farm is run along the old hap-hazard 
lines. But Jack proves successful, it is not long 
before his neighbor is following his example; and 
they work together and win the prizes offered by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Making Good in the Village. By W. O. 
Stoddard, jr. Illus. by Geo. Varian. 
287p.i2mo Apltn. $i. 35 n - 

Tom Stewart is an errand boy, but he has an 
ambition to become something better. He does his 
best and is on the way to success when his mother’s 
health makes it necessary for the family to move to 
a small village. Tom keeps his ambition and takes 
a job in a delapidated old hardware store. Here, in 
spite of ridicule, he starts to work to make the 
store pay. 


Blue Bonnet Keeps House; or, the New 
Home in the East. By Caroline Jacobs 
& Lela H. Richards. 346p.illus. Page. 
$1.50 

(Blue Bonnet ser.) 

Alice's Adventures in Wonderland. By 
Lewis Carroll. Limited ed. I3ip.illus. 
8vo Dutt. $iin. 

Favorite Folk Tales Retold. By Julia Dar- 
row Cowles. i77p.i2mo McClg. 75c. 

“The second of a series of children’s classics 
especially adapted for story-telling.” Companion to 
“Favorite Fairy Tales Retold,” present collection 
will satisfy the child’s taste for romance and adven¬ 
ture. 

Ranally Series. Illus. in col. i2mo Rand, 
McN, $in. 

Hans Brinker. By Mary Mapes Dodge. Illus. 
by Milo Winter. 3?5p. 

Kipling Boy Stories. Illus. by J. Allen St. 
John. 45 ip- 

Kidnapped. By Robt. Louis Stevenson. Illus. 
by Milo Winter. 267P. 

King Arthur and His Knights. By Maude 
Radford Warren. Illus. by Wa. J. Enright & 
J. Allen St. John. z68p. 

Books for Boys and Girls—Non-fiction 

When 1 Was a Boy in Russia. By V. de B. 
Mokrievitch. 173p.illus.port. Loth., L. & 
S. 75 cm. 

Authentic picture of Russian child-life on a 
nobleman’s estate, a strange land where the hearts 
of boys are the same as we know them. Author 
is a political exile. ( Children of other lands.) 

That's Why Stories. By Ruth O. Dyer. 
Front, by J. Goss. 185p.sq.12mo Loth, 
L. & S. $in. 

Fanciful stories that assign reasons for many 
things in nature that interest a child. 

The Child's Book of English Biography. 
By Mary S. Stimpson. Illus. by F. T. 
Merrill. 232p.i2mo Lift., B. $in. 

Companion volume to “The child’s book of Ameri¬ 
can biography,” for children from eight to thirteen. 
Includes famous people from Shakespeare to Steven¬ 
son. 

Abraham Lincoln. By D. E. Wheeler. 233P. 
illus.ports.i2mo Macm. 50c.11. 

(True Stories of Great Americans.) 

Oliver Cromwell. By Estelle Ross. iQ2p. 
9 illus. (1 in col.) i2mo Stokes 75c.n. 

(Heroes of All Time.) 

The War, 1915. Eliz. O’Neill. 94P.illus. 
maps.sq.8vo Stokes. 6oc.n. 

“A history and an explanation for boys and girls; 
a continuation of The war, 1914? and The war, 1914- 
1915.” From January 1, 1915, to May 23, when Italy 
declared war on Austria. 

A Warwickshire Lad ; the story of the boy¬ 
hood of William Shakespeare. By Geo. 
Madden Martin, mp.illus.12mo Apltn. 
$in. 

Pictures the quaint customs and superstitions of the 
day that strongly influenced this (sensitive boy; 
imagines the many times he ran wild through the 
woods, and the first time he saw the players; and 
tells the motives that sent him to London to conquer 
the world. 

When Mother Lets Us Carpenter. By J. D. 
Adams. 109p.illus.8vo Moff., Y. 75c.n. 

“A book telling boys and girls how to make many 
useful and attractive articles with few tools and at 
small expense.” Simple directions and working 
diagrams for making match-boxes, towel-rollers, book- 
racks, study-tables, and other practical articles. 
(“When Mother Lets Us” Ser.) 
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Worth 

While 

Books 



For 

Summer 

Sales 


Sylvia of the Hill Top 

A Sequel to “Sylvia’s Experiment; the Cheerful Book” 

By MARGARET R. PIPER 

In “The Cheerful Book” Sylvia Arden proved herself a messenger of joy and cheerfulness to 
thousands of readers. In this new story she plays the same role on Arden Hill during her summer 
vacation, and is the same wholesome, generous, cheerful young lady who made such a success of the 
Christmas party. There is, of course, a Prince Charming in the background. Xct $1.25. 

The Girl from the Big Horn Country 

By MARY E. CHASE 

“The tale is well-nigh perfect—devoid cf commonplace and cant, sincere, purposeful and picturesque 
—yet bright and buoyant with the joyous spirit of youth.”— Philadelphia North American. 

4th printing. Net $1.25. 

Six Star Ranch 

7th printing—the 4th since Jan. 1st. 

Another GLAD success by the author of the Pollyanna books. 

“ ‘SIX STAR RANCH’ bears all the charm of the author’s genius, and is about a little girl down 
in Texas who practices the ‘POLLYANNA PHILOSOPHY’ with irresistible success. The book is 
one of the kindliest things, if not the best, that the author of the POLLYANNA books has done. It 
is a welcome addition to the fast growing family of GLAD BOOKS.” —Howard Russell Bangs, in the 
Boston Post. Net $1.25. 

The Violin Lady 

A sequel to “The Fiddling Girl” and “The Proving of Virginia” 

By DAISY RHODES CAMPBELL 

The previous two books in this series have been pronounced excellent and uplift stories, but “The 
Violin Lady” is far ahead of both in interest and charm. “It is all very bright and gay,” says Book 
News Monthly, “with just enough of pathos to keep it from being frivolous. Net $1.25 

Blue Bonnet Keeps House 

By CAROLINE E. JACOBS and LELA HORN RICHARDS 

A new volume in the Blue Bonnet Series for girls—a bright, entertaining story,, with happy girls, 
good times, natural developments, and a gentle earnestness of general tone. Illustrated, $1.50. 

The Spell of Egypt 

By ARCHIE BELL, 

Author of “The Spell of the Holy Land.” 

“Egypt has always been a place of magic charm, but tinder the leadership of Mr. Bell its deserts, 
historical spots,- and myriad marvels take on a new attraction, and the reading becomes altogether 
enjoyable. Mr. Bell’s volume is a fitting companion volume to Page’s famous SPELL SERIES.”— 
Travel Magazine. Illustrated, net $2.50. 


Published 

by 


The Page Company 


: Beacon St. 
Boston 
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LATEST HENRY HOLT and COMPANY BOOKS 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD 

Author of “The Bent Twig,” “Hillsboro People,” etc. 

THE REAL MOTIVE 

Lnlike “Hillsboro People,” this collection of “short stories” has many diverse 
backgrounds, but it is not without unity, because the author's main interest is in the 
underlying humanity which unites all her characters rather than in the accidents of 
fortune and situation which separate them. Some of the stories are cheerful, some 
sad, some satiric, some heroic; all based on the importance of the secret springs of 
human action. ( Just Ready. $1.35 net) 


THE DESIRE OF 
THE MOTH 

By Eugene Manlove Rhodes 

A tense and humorous story of John 
Wesley Pringle and his blithe courtship 
with deadly peril on the Mexican border. 
By the author of “Good Men and True.” 

($1.00 net.) 


PATIENCE WORTH 

(A Psychic Mystery) 

By Casper S. Yost 

“The only book ever written by a 
"ghost’ that shows any decided literary 
merit.”— Los Angeles Times. 

(Third Printing. $1.40 net.) 


By EMMA WOLF 

FULFILLMENT: A California Novel 

An intensely human novel about a San Francisco girl rich in everything but 
money and self-restraint. ( Third Printing. $1.35 net.) 

“Has love’s eternal freshness and potency of interest. So true and 
searching and convincing. Noteworthy.”— New York Tribune. 


THE SPINSTER 

By Sarah N. Cleghorn 

A novel about a nineteenth-century 
rirl who finds her place in the twen¬ 
tieth. ($1.35 net.) 

“Delicate, finished, typical of 
New England. Poignantly like 
life.”— Chicago Herald. 


ALCOHOL AND 
SOCIETY 

By John Koren 

An expansion of Mr. Koren's articles 
that have been attracting so much atten¬ 
tion in The Atlantic Monthly. 

($1.25 net.) 


By CARL SANDBURG 

CHICAGO POEMS 

Just Ready. $1.25 net. 

In his ability to concentrate a whole story, or picture, or character, within the 
compass of a few 4 lines, Mr. Sandburg’s work compares favorably with the best 
achievements of the recent successful American poets. It is, however, distinguished 
by its trenchant note of social criticism and by its vision of a better social order. 

“His book is sound, daring, inclusive of many types, and makes a con¬ 
tribution to American literature of emancipating influence, and of permanent 
importance .”—Edgar Lee Masters. 


Published at 34 West 33d Street, New York 


I 
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CHOICE SUMMER READING 


The works of the best fiction writers in the English language are now obtainable in 


Jkff-f C/)U^C “DM PAPER 

fir f ql/IW O standard authors 

These handy little volumes fit the pocket (size 4x6 inches and only y 2 an inch 
thick), are printed from large easy reading type, and because of the India paper are so 
light in weight, they do not tire the hand. This makes them ideal books for the hot 
summer months. 

The works of the best fiction writers are now included in this unique series of books 
in leather binding, Dickens, Thackeray, Shakespeare, Scott, Eliot, Poe, Stevenson, Hugo, 
Dumas, Trollope and others. 


POE 

HUGO 

ELIOT 

DUMAS 

DICKENS 

THACKERAY 

STEVENSON 



SCOTT 

AUSTEN 

BRONTES 

TROLLOPE 

SHAKESPEARE 

SELECTED 
WORKS OF 
BEST AUTHORS 


The use of Nelson’s India paper permits us to condense the largest two-volume 
edition of the old style into one, without reducing the size of type, over 800 pages of 
large type in one volume that fits your pocket. 

Both in the home and out of it, these dainty, convenient, readable little books are 
most attractive. 


The New Century Library 

is bound in soft, smooth, limp leather; the price is but $1.25 per volume, sold in single 
volumes or complete sets. 

Nelson’s Editions De Luxe of 
Standard Authors 

are the same as the New Century Library in better binding, full genuine Morocco, red 
under gold edges, marbled end papers and special illustrations. These are sold in 
single volumes or complete sets at $1.50 per volume net. 

Send to us for sample pages and full list of standard authors. 

Complete Catalogue of Bibles, Testaments, Prayer Books. Hymnals, 

Devotional and Miscellaneous Books on request 

THOMAS NELSON AND SONS 

PUBLISHERS FOR OVER A CENTURY 

381 FOURTH AVENUE (Corner 27th Street) NEW YORK 

Have you seen Nelson’s French and Spanish Classics ? 

Large, clear type, artistic cloth binding. Price, 30c. net 
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FICTION 


HUGH GRAHAM 

A TALE OF THE PIONEERS 

By Frank S. Townsend 

A thrilling story of pioneer life and times in the territory now covered by the 
Virginias and neighboring States. 

“It is a romantic story filled with thrilling experiences, and the sturdy men and 
women it pictures were among the first to pass the Appalachians in the great westward 
movement that was to carry civilization across the continent .”—Xeiv York Evening Post. 

Illustrated. Cloth. Net, $1.35, postpaid. 

BLOSSOMY COTTAGE 

By montanye Perry 

A sweet and simple story of love and loving endeavor—pure, cheery and heartening. 

“A little book that shows how the work of the Settlement House of the city may 
be extended to a rural community. A most appealing love story. There is a close 
approach to tragedy near the end .”—Cincinnati Times-Star. 

Two illustrations. Cloth. Net, 50 cents, postpaid. 

AT THE BETTER BOOK SHOPS 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 

NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 

BOSTON PITTSBURGH DETROIT 

KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 








By HARRY A. AUER 

Deseret Evening News: 

“He gives liberally of that useful and 
practical information needed by those who 
venture into the Silent Places, and he does 
it in such a friendly manner as to interest 
not only such as may themselves roam the 
untrodden solitudes, but also those who fol¬ 
low the trails in imagination from the 
peacefulness of their own firesides. The 
book is remarkably illustrated both as to the number and the artistic beauty of the pictures, which 
further help to bring the reader very close to the far-off field.” 

Handsomely bound. Manx full-hage illustrations on Cameo paper, three color cover jacket. 

Net $ 1.75 


CAMP FiRES 
IN THE YUKON 

HARRY A. AUER 


CAMP FIRES IN 
THE YUKON 


TRAVEL and DESCRIPTIVE 
BOOKS for the SUMMER 


•• me 

YGLLOWSTONG 


THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


By Gen. HIRAM M. CHITTENDEN 


Ever since its discovery, more than forty years ago, the Yellowstone Park has grown in popular 
interest. Its natural wonders surpass anything to be found in like compass elsewhere in the world. 
Bulletin of American Geographical Society: 

“There is practically nothing relating to the Park of interest to intelligent readers that is not treated 
in this volume.” 

Handsomely illustrated on Cameo paper, three color cover jacket showing Yellowstone Falls 
in its natural beauty; also an elaborate map. Net $1.75 

STEWART & KIDD CO., Publishers, CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 
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The Best Selling 
Non-Fiction Book ol the Year 

25,000 So Far Sold—and Moving Fast! 


HOW TO LIVE 


Authorized by and prepared in collaboration with the Hygiene Refer¬ 
ence Board ol the Life Extension Institute by IRVING FISHER, 
Chairman, Professor of Political Economy, Yale 
University, and EUGENE LYMAN FISK, M.D. 


This Book Tells You How to Keep WeU 

From the most modern and dependable scientific data Prof. Fisher and Dr. Fisk have 
built up an entertaining book of wide-spread popular usefulness, covering such subjects as : 


How to Avoid Colds 
Eating to Get Fat 
What it Means to Eat Hastily 
What to Eat and How to Eat 
What to Eat to Get Thin 
Hygiene in the Home 
Outdoor Living and Sleeping 
Blood Pressure 
Hardening of the Arteries 
How to Cure Insomnia 


Deep Breathing and Exercise 
Curing Add In the Blood 
Treatment for Nervous Troubles 
Fifteen Rules for Good Health 
Effects of Alcohol- Tobacco 
How to Cure Constipation without 
Drugs 

Eugenics— What It Is and What It 
Is Not 


Will You Take the Word ol 100 Physicians? 

It represents the official result of the extensive study, investigation, and 
research of the Hygiene Reference Board of the Life Extension Institute, 
which is composed of many of America’s foremost citizens, including such 
physicians asDrs. William J. Mayo, ex-President, American Medical Asso¬ 
ciation; Russell H. Chittenden; William H. Welch of Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity ; John F. Anderson, Director, U. S. Government Hygiene Laboratory; 
Dudley Allan Sargent; Cressy L. Wilbur, New York State Health Depart¬ 
ment, etc., and many eminent men in public life, including Ambassador Page, 
David Starr Jordan, and others. Introduction by ex-President William 
Howard Taft. 12mo, Cloth, illustrated. $1.00 net 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR SIMPLIFIED, by 

James C. Fernald, L.H.D. i2mo cloth, 
$75 net. 

WHAT HAPPENS AFTER DEATH. A 

symposium of views. i2mo, cloth, $75 
net. 

SOVEREIGNS AND STATESMEN OF 
EUROPE, by Princess Catherine Radzi- 
will. Octavo, cloth, illustrated. $2.50 net. 


HISTORY OF THE MODERN 
WORLD, by Oscar Browning. Octavo, 
cloth, 996 pages, $3.00 net. 

SHORT TALKS ON RETAIL SELLING, 

by S. Roland Hall. i2mo, cloth, $75 net. 

THE ROYAL MARRIAGE MARKET OF 
EUROPE, by Princess Catherine Radzi- 
will. Octavo, cloth, illustrated. $2.00 net. 


Other New Books the Public is Buying 
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ISUMMER READING: 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE'S VIVACIOUS ROMANCE 


^ /iviette 

A tense and glowing story 
for Summer reading. 
t]J A highly dramatic story of the 
love of two brothers for one girl, 
showing how jealousy is the des¬ 
troyer and love the restorer of 
the happinessc/hearth and home. 

Four IllustrationM in Full Color 
By EARL STETSON CRAWFORD 
Cloth. 12mo. $1.00 Net 



SOCIAL BOSTON 

STRUCK BY LIGHTNING 

By Burton Kline. Cloth. $1.30 net. 

The comedy of a violent love affair 
played by a prominent man before the 
chilly stares of social Boston. 

THE ADVENTURE OF A SOUL 

HEARTS AND FACES 

By J. Murray Gibbon. Cloth. $1.35 net. 

The story of an artist. It treats of 
the artistic temperament as it sallied 
forth into the warmer world from the 
somewhat unpromising environment of 
Scotland. 

VIVID AND REAL 

THE FAMILY 

By Elinor Mordaunt, author of “Bel¬ 
lamy,” “The Rose of Youth,” etc. 
Cloth. $1.35 net. 

A remarkable study of the life of an 
English county squire and his numerous 
progeny. It is a picture of a superior 
caste in decadence, of the squirearchy in 
decay. 

IN SOUTH AFRICA 

THE BYWONNER 

By F. E. Mills Young, author of “The 
Great Unrest,” “The Purple Mists? etc. 
Cloth. $1.35 net. 

A story of South Africa, in which is 
contrasted the life of the successful Eng¬ 
lish farmer, the well-to-do Dutch and the 
“poor white.” 


A GREAT NOVEL 

THE MAN OF PROMISE 

By Willard Huntington Wright, au¬ 
thor of “Modern Painting,” etc. Cloth. 
$i-35 net. Third Edition. 

“It’s the best American novel I ever 
read. I can’t think of another American 
novel that can compare with it .” — Chicago 
Tribune. 

DO YOU WATCH YOUR 
OWN SHADOW? 

THE SHADOW RIDERS 

By Isabel Paterson. Second Edition. 
Cloth. $1.35 net. 

A romantic story set in Western 
Canada—the newer West which has not 
heretofore been pictured in fiction; a 
country of the young. # 

A TROPICAL ROMANCE 

EXILE 

By Dole Wyllarde, author of “The 
Story of Eden,” etc. Cloth. $1.35 net. 
An absorbing story of a little group of 
English folk in an isolated British out¬ 
post in the Orient; the plot concerns 
social intrigues and their results upon the 
lives of those involved. 

A BOOMERANG 

FORKED LIGHTNING 

By Keble Howard, author of “Merry 
Andrew,” etc. Cloth. $1.25 net. 

An episode in society life, showing how 
a jealous woman became a victim of her 
own machinations. 
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Good 

Books 

FOR 

Summer 

Reading 

Meredith Nicholson's 

The Proof 

of the 

Pudding 



It combines in one gripping story all the elements that have made 
Nicholson’s novels successful — the charm of “Otherwise Phyllis, the mystery 
and excitement of “The House of a Thgusand Candles,” and the graphic power 
of “The Main Chance.” 

Illustrated. $1.35 net 


Other Fiction 


Just David 

BY ELEANOR H. PORTER 


Author of “Pollyanna,” “Miss Billy,” “Cross 
Currents,” etc. .... ... 

“Men and women who need inspiration will 
read David’s story with gladness and with grati¬ 


tude. ” — Co ntinent. 


\2 Pictures, $1.25 net 


Instead of the Thorn 

BY CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM 

“Mrs. Burnham’s many admirers will find this 
one of the most appealing love-stories she has ever 
written, while those who have sought in the past 
the tonic effect of her happiness vyill find her 
joyous optimism undimmed .” — Nashville Banner. 

Frontispiece in tint. $1.25 net 


Those Gillespies 

BY WILLIAM J. HOPKINS 

The tangled love affairs of five interesting Bos¬ 
tonians woven into a delightful and absorbing 
story by the author of “The Clammer.” 

Illustrated. $1.35 net 

The Grasp of the Sultan 

ANONYMOUS 

Against a gorgeous background of harem life 
the author has woven one of the most thrilling 
romances of recent years — a tale of plots and coun¬ 
terplots, of perils and hairbreadth escapes— and 
through it all an absorbing love-story. (Ready in 

Illustrated. $1.25 net 


• Personal Experience 


A Honeymoon Experiment 

BY MR. AND MRS. STUART CHASE 

Tells from the point of view, of both the bride 
and groom, how an enterprising young couple 
spent a unique honeymoon, looking for work in 
a strange city. A highly readable book. 

$1.00 net 

Through Glacier Park 

BY MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 

This account of the experiences of the famous 
novelist comprises a bracing record of adventurous 
travel and an excellent guide book to one of the 
most beautiful parks in the world. 

Illustrated. 75 cents net 


- Outdoor — Travel - 

The Latchstring 

Maine Woods and Waters 

BY WALTER EMERSON 

Everyone who has ever visited or intends visit¬ 
ing Maine should own this attractive book. 

Illustrated. $2.00 net 

Chronicles of the 
White Mountains 

BY FREDERICK W. KILBOURNE 

An absorbing history of this picturesque region 
from the 16th century to the present day. 

Illustrated. $2.00 net 
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